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A Topographical and Historical Description of Wilton, 
N. H.—By Rev. Tuomas Beene. 


Witton, a post-town in the county of Hillsborough, is 
situated 17 miles west of Merrimack river, in latitinde N. 
42° 50’. It has Lyndeborough on the north, Milford on 
the east, Mason on the south, and Temple on the west. It 
was originally laid out five miles square; but some years 
ago the general court set off a half of one mile in width, 
containing one tier of lots on the west side, to the town of 
Temple. It is now five miles from north to south, and 
four and a half from east to west. It lies ten miles from 
Amherst, 40 from Concord, 66 from Portsmouth, and 58 


from Boston. 


Rivers anp Mitus.}—The Souhegtin is the principal 
river. It enters in the south-westerly part of the town, 
and runs through it in a horth-easterly direction. There 
are also three considerable branches of this river, suffi- 
ciently large for mill streams, which run through the nor- 
therly part of the town, and empty their waters into the 
Souhegan before it leaves this place. There is a saw-mill 
and a grist-mill on the es saw-mills, 4 grist- 
mills, 2 fulling-mills, and 1 carding machine on its several 
branches ; also a machine for sawing clapboards and 


shingles. 


Soi anp Propuctions. }—This town has neither moun- 
tains, ponds, nor swamps; but is a land of hills and val- 
leys, and rivers of water. It is in general pretty rocky, 
but of a strong and excellent soil, well adapted to grass, 
apples, potatoes, indian corn, flax, and every species of 
grain. The principal growth of wood is oak, pine, beech, 
maple, birch, hemlock, and some chesnut. There are no 
waste lands; every lot, except what is reserved for wood, 
is either settled or cultivated ; and the farms are chiefly 
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good. Plenty of good clay is found near streams of wa- 
ter; there are also several quarries of excellent stone for 
splitting and hewing. 

Cuimate.—In consequence of the elevated situation of 
this town and its proximity to mountains on the north and 
west, it is liable in the winter to high winds, drifting snows 
and severe cold ; but in summer the breezes are gentle 
and agreeable. The spring does not commonly open so 
soon here by about a week as it does in the towns direct- 
ly east, but the land in general is not so subject to early 
frost as it isin many of those towns. 


Lirerature AND Societies.|—There are in this town 
nine school districts, each of which is furnished with a 
school house. Four hundred dollars has been the usual 
sum raised annually for the use of schools; about one 
third of which is expended in summer and the remainder 
in winter. Thirteen persons from this place have receiv- 
ed the honors of college, and several more are now ac- 
quiring a liberal education. There is a female charitable 
society, each member of which pays 52 cents a year for 
religious purposes. There is a literary and moral socie- 
ty, composed of young people, who own a set of globes 
and a number of books: they hold frequent meetings 
for mutual improvement in knowledge and virtue. There 
is also a library society ; the number of books owned by 
them is at present not large, but well chosen; provision 
is made for an annual increase. The number of 
subscribers to the Hillsborough Bible and Charitable 
Society has been about forty. 


Porutation. ]|—W hen the revolutionary war commenc- 
ed, this town contained 623 inhabitants ; in 1790, there 
were 1105; in 1800, 1017; in 1810, 1017, and in 1820, 
1070. 


Cuurcnes.|—A congregational church was formed in 
this place Dec. 14, 1763, consisting at that time of eight 
male members, and on the same day their first minister, 
the Rev. Jonathan Livermore, who graduated at Harvard 
College in 1760, was ordained to the pastoral care of it. 
He continued in the ministry about thirteen years, when 
he resigned. During this period, 152 persons were ad- 
ded to the church, and 287 children and adults were bap- 
tized. Mr. Livermore died suddenly on the evening of 
the 20th of July, 1809, aged 79 years. 
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The Rev. Abel Fiske, who graduated at Harvard Col- 
jege in 1774, was his successor; and was ordained to the 
work of the gospel ministry Nov. 18, 1778. At this time, 
27 male members of the church in a solemn manner re- 
newed their covenant engagements. Mr. Fiske continued 
in the ministry a little more than twenty-three years, and 
died April 21, 1802, aged 50.* During his ministry, ine 
cluding a short vacancy between the time of his death 
and the settlement of his successor, 224 persons were ad- 
ded to the church, and 745 children and others were bap- 
tized. . 


Rey. Thomas Beede, the present minister, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1798, and was ordained March 2, 
1803. From that time to the year 1819, a period of a- 
bout sixteen years, 96 persons have been admitted to thé 
church and 165 baptized. ‘The whole number of com- 
municants living and residing in the town is about 127. 


A baptist church was organized here on the 7th April, 
1817. Its present number of communicants is about 80, 
Elder Ezra Wilmarth, from Cheshire in Massachusetts, is 
the minister of the same; he was installed Nov. 11, 1818. 


There is also a small society of universalists, who have 
preaching occasionally, but have no settled minister. 


Puysicians.—Dr. Ebenezer Rockwood, who graduat- 
ed at Harvard oyirge in 1773 ; Dr. Timothy Parkhurst, 
who graduated at Dartm. Coll. in 1813, and Dr. John 
Putnam, are the practising physicians. 


Meetine-Hovses.]|—The first meeting-house was built 
in 1752. It was an inconsiderable building, used about 
twenty-one years and then demolished. The second 
mecting-house, which is now standing, is a very decent 
and commodious building. At the raising of this meeting- 
house, which commenced Sept. 7, 1773, a distressing ac- 
cident happened. When the frame was nearly complet- 
ed, in consequence of the failure of a supporting timber, 
one of the beams broke and fell ; and several men being 
on it at the same time fell with it; threet of whom were 





[* Rev. Abel Fiske was born at Pepperell, Mass. May 28, 1752. 
{ George Lancey, Simeon Fletcher, Reuben Stiles. 


(<> We find the following account of this disaster in the “ New- 
Hampshire Gazette & Historical Chronicle,” dated Sept. 24, 1773. 


“ Extract of a letter from N ew-Ipswich, Sept. 13, 1773. 
‘* Last Tuesday the most melancholy accident, of the kind, hap- 
peneg at Wilton, in New-Hampshire Government, that perhaps has 
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instantly killed,twot died of their wounds soon afterward, 
and number of others were badly injured. The work 
was then suspended for a few days. Inthe mean time a 
fast was kept, and a sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Liv- 
ermore, from Isaiah cxxvii. 1.—“ Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it.” Soon after 
this, the people met again to finish the raising. But in at- 
tempting to elevate a new beam to supply the place of 
the former one, which broke and fell, this beam also 
through some imperfection of the machinery, fell from 
the plates to the ground. The people as might be sup- 
posed, were filled with amazement. This new event, 
though not attended with any material injury, served to 
revive in their recollection all the horrors of the former 
disaster, and began to discourage them from any further 
attempts to proceed inthe work. They soon, however, 
recovered from this state of excessive trepidation, and 
proceeded to business, until the frame was completed 
without any other accident. The house was finished in 
the latter part of the year 1774, and on the fifth day of 
January 1775, was dedicated to the worship af Almighty 
God :—The sermon was preached by Rev, Jonathan Liv- 





been known in the Country: A large company was collected there 
to raise a Meeting- House, and they got up the body of it, the beams 
and joists, and on these had laid a large quantity of boards for the 
more immediate convenient standing ; they had also raised part of 
the roof, in doiag which they had occasion for a number of crow- 
bars and axes, which rested on the building while the people got to- 
gether, and were in the actof raising another double pair of prin- 
cipals with a king-post, when on a sudden the beam under them 
broke at the mortice in the middle, by which upwards of fifty per- 
sons fell to the bottom of the house, with the timber, bars, axes,&c. 
and exhibited a scene to the astonished spectators around the house 
(for there were no persons in the bottom of it, all having withdrawn 
through fear of what might happen) which cannot be described ; 
and ceuld only be equalled by the blood and brains, shrieks and 
gruans of the dead and wounded, which were immediately seen and 
heard. Three were killed outwright ; another survived but a short 
time, and several others have since died of their wounds. Of fifty- 
three that fell, not one escaped without broken bones, terrible brui- 
ses or wounds from the axes, &c. Andas they were men picked 
up from that and the neighboring towns, and many of them heads of 
families, the news of their catastrophe filled those places with weep- 
ing, lamentation and woe, and may fully mind us that “ Man know- 
eth not his time,’ but “ at such an houras we think not the Son 
of Man cometh,” and it therefore concerns us to be always ready.”? 
—Then follows the list of the killed and wounded, amounting to fif 
ty-tl ree persone: 
' } Joseph Severance, Timothy Carlton.] 
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ermore, from 1 Chron. xxix. 14. “ But who am I, and 
what is my people, that we should be able to offer so wil- 
lingly after this sort? for all things come of thee, and of 
thine own have we given thee.” This meeting-house 
was struck by lightning on ria the 20th of July, 
1804 ; one of the middle posts at the east end, was rent 
from top to bottom ; some of the windows were burst 
out, and pieces of lath and plaistering were sent from 
the east to the west end of the house, with a force sufh- 
cient to break glass; when the charge reached the - 
ground, it took a horizontal direction, and left visible 
marks upon the surface for several rods before it was con- 
ducted into the earth. There was no lightning rod then 
attached to the house: there has been one erected since. 


SETTLEMENT. |}—This town was owned by the proprie- 
tors* of lands purchased of John Tufton Mason, Esq. 
and by them was surveyed and laid out into 80 acre lots, 
and designated by the name of “ Number Two.” The 
first settlement made here was in 1738 by three families 
from Danvers, Mass. two by the name of Putnam, and 
one by the name of Dale: many of the settlers after- 
ward came from Andover, Mass. About eleven years af- 
ter the first settlement, a deed was granted to forty-six 
persons, conveying to them, thei heirs and assigns for- 
ever forty-six shares in said townshjp, which shares were 
drawn by lot; and for their encouragement to make and 
carry on settlement, two lots were granted by the same 
deed for the purpose of aiding them in the building of 
mills, one share for the first settled minister, one for the 
ministry, and one for the school there forever, The deed 
was dated Oct. 1, 1749, and signed by Joseph Blanchard, 
of Dunstable, as agent for the Masonian proprietors. The 
conditions of this deed were as follow, viz, 


1. The grantees at their own expense were to lay out 
and make all necessary highways through the town, (the 
lands not disposed of by the proprietors were to be free 
from incumbrance until by them sold or settled.) 


2. They were to build a meeting-house on lot No. 11, 
in the fifth range, and finish it on or before the last day of 
Nov. 1752; they were to lay out a common of six acres 
in a square form in the S. W. corner of said lot, (i. e. a- 
bout the. meeting-house) for the accommodation of the 





[(* For the names of the Masonian proprietors, see first No. of 
the Collections, page 14.) 
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public ; and in two years after the building of the meet- 
ing-house, they were to maintain preaching in the same. 


3. By the last day of November, 1751, on forty lots 
belonging to the said grantees there must be three acres 
on each lot cleared, enclosed and tilled, and by the last 
day of May, 1752, a house, at least 16 feet square and 7 
feet stud, with a chimney and cellar, must be built, in 
which some person or family must reside for the space of 
three years. Immediately after the clearing of the first 
three acres, each settler in like manner was obliged to 
clear three acres more for three years to come. 


4. Each of the said grantees was to pay 30/, old ten- 
or to defray the necessary charges in bringing forward 
the settlement, the money to be deposited in the hands of 
such person, (being a freeholder and a resident in the 
State,) as the grantees should appoint. 


5. If any one of the grantees should be delinquent in 
fulfilling his part of the said conditions, his share of land 
was tobe forfeited to those who were not delinquent ; 
and in case these should neglect to fulfil the obligations of 
such delinquent for the space of one year, then the said 
delinquent’s land was to be forfeited to the grantors. 


These several conditions were imposed under a_pro- 
viso, that there be no Indian war to prevent the fulfilment 
of the same within the times specified in the deed, but 
in case that should happen, the same time was to be al- 
lowed for the respective matters aforesaid, after such im- 
pediment should be removed. We have no account that 
they were prevented from fulfilling these conditions by 
any such war.—All white pine trees growing on the 
premises fit for masting his Majesty’s Royal Navy were 
reserved for the use of his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors forever. | 


Incorporation. |—This town was incorporated by the 
name of Wilton, June 25th, 1762, during the administra- 
tion of Gov. Benning Wentworth in the 2d year of the 
reign of King George the IIId: It probably took this 
name from Wilton in England, which is situated on the 
river Wily ; and it is reasonable to suppose that the name 
was originally derived from the name of that river. 


Biatus.}—The first child born in this town was a daugh- 
ter of Ephraim Putnam, one of the first settlers, by the 
name of Hannah, March, 1741; she was. married to a 
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Mr. Woodward of Lyndeborough, and died ir that place 
in Oct. 1811, inthe 71st year of her age. The average 
number of births since 1783, has been about 30 in each 
year. 


Sickness anp Deatus.}—No uncommon sickness has 
ever been known here except in the year 1801, when a2 
very malignant and contagious fever prevailed very gen- 
erally among the people for a number of months, and in 
many instances proved mortal. It is conjectured, per- 
haps not without reason, that the contagion was introduc- 
ed ina parcel of old feathers, which had been brought in 
and seld by pedlars, just before the fever made its ap- 
pearance. 


The whole number-of deaths, asnearas can be ascer- 
tained since the year 1783 is 387, making an average of 
about 11 in each year for the last 35 years.—There 
have been noremarkable instances of longevity. Sev- 
eral, however have lived to be between 90 and 100 years 
of age, and one of that description is still living. 


The first person that died inthis town was a man by 
the name of Badger, who had settled a little while before, 
in the north-easterly part of the town. The circumstan- 
ces of his death, as related by an aged man, are the fol 
lowing. 

He was sick about two weeks; during which time he 
had no medical aid nor nursing, except what his wife 
could afford. When he died, his wife told her little chil- 
dren that their father was asleep, that she was going to 
one of the neighbors, and that they must make no noise 
to wake him until she returned. Having given them 
this charge to prevent their being terrified, she went to 
Lyndeborough, then called Salem Canada, a distance of 
two or three miles through the woods. Here she obtain- 
ed help, and returned as soon as possible to her children. 
There being no boards in the place, a pine tree was cut 
down and a trough dug out of it fora coffin; a piece of 
the same was split and hewed for a cover, and in this man- 
ner the man was buried. ‘The place of his grave is yet 
to be seen. The precise time of his death is not known, 
but is supposed to be about 1740. 


ConpiTION OF THE FIRST SETTLERS. |—Many of the ear- 
ly settlers,as is common in new countries,had great hard- 
ships toencounter. They dwek ina wilderness remote 
from their friends, and from most of the conveniences of 
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civilizedJife. Their roads were little better than foot 
paths marked by spotted trees, and their fears were fre- 
quently alarmed by the approach of hostile Indians.— 
Some of them were so much alarmed on this account, 
that they thought it proper to remove for a while to a 
garrison in Monson (how a part of Amherst) for protec- 
tion and safety. The nearest grist-mill was in Dunstable, 
a distahce of 20 miles. When Shepard’s mills were af- 
terwards built in Milford, at a distance of 7 miles, to which 
they could carry their corn on horseback, or (in the win- 
ter) on hand-sleighs, they thought themselves happily ac- 
commodated. : 

Inp1aNns.}—This place appears to have been the hunt- 
ing ground of the Indians, rather than the place of their 
fixed residence. Some traces of wigwams, and several 
of their implements made of stone, bones, &c. have been 
found. 

Taverns, &c.]—There are two taverns, two retailing 
stores, and a post-office. 








Sketch of the History, Geology, &c. of Gilmanton, in New- 


Hampshire-—By Dr. Witt1am Prescorr. 


Gi_MANTON, post-town, Strafford county, is situated in 
lat. 43° 25’ N., 17 miles from the. State-House, Concord, 
44 from Portsmouth, 78 from Boston, and 522 from Wash- 
ington-City. It is 14 miles in length from S. E. to N. W. 
and 7 miles in breadth, comprising an area of 63,500 a- 
cres. It is bounded N. by Gilford, Es by Alton, S. E. by 
Barnstead, S. W. by Rockingham line, which divides it 
from Loudon, Canterbury and Northfield, and N. W. by 
Winnepisiogee river and bay, which separate it from San- 
bornton. This town contained in 1775, 775 inhabitants ; 
2613 in. 1790; 3752 in 1800; 4338 in 1810; 3527 in 
1820. Gilford, formerly a part of Gilmanton, was set 
off in 1812, and now contains 1816 inhabitants. 


Rivers, &c.]—The north-west part of Gilmanton is 
washed by the Winnepisiogee bay and river, beside 
which it is intersected by several small streams which 
run N. W. into the Winnepisiogee, one of which affords 
valuable seats for mills. Two considerable streams which 
empty their waters into the Merrimack, have their sour- 
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ces in this town, viz. Suncook and Soucook rivers. The 
Suncook rises in a_ pond on Gilford line,which covers more 
than 50 acres near the summit of one of the Suncook 
mountains, elevated more than 900 feet above its base. 
The water from this pond falls into another at the foot 
of the mountain of one mile in length and half a mile in 
breadth ; passing from this it falls into another, covering 
about 500 acres, where it is joined by several other 
streams, one of which from the N. E. issues from a pond 
called Small’s pond which is partly in Alton, and nearly 
two miles inlength. It then passes off through a: thriv- 
ing village in the S. E. part of the town called the Iron- 
Works village, where it is covered with many mills and 
other machinery. ‘This river receives several other 
streams from this town, one of which issues from a pond 
in the S. W. corner of the town. ‘The Soucook has its 
source in three considerable ponds in the S. part of the 
town lying within two or three miles of each other: the 
easterly is Loon pond, the westerly, Rocky pond, partly 
in Canterbury, and the middle one is called Shell-camp 
— about one mile from the Academy. This stream 

efore it leaves this town affords water for several 
mills. 


Mitts, &e.}—There are in Gilmanton 11 saw-mills, 
14 grain-mills, four of which have two runs of stones, 4 
fulling-mills, 3 carding machines, 1 cotton factory, 1 mill 
for grinding tanner’s bark, 3 circular-saw clapboard ma- 
chines, 1 trip hammer, and 1 iron foundry. 


Sort,. &c.]|—Gilmanton, generally speaking, is very 
hilly and rocky, and the north part extends upon Sun- 
cook mountains, from which proceed a chain of hills of 
various heights, extending S. which divides the head 
springs of the Suncook and Soucook rivers. One of these 
hills, which from its shape and insular situation, has been 
denominated Peaked hill, is situated about half a mile E. 
of the academy, and is 440 feet high, from its base. From 
the summit of this mll the following objects may be seeri 
with the naked eye: 





Two peaks of the Uaconoonock moun-| Height.| Bearing: __ 
tain in Goffstown, 9.26 & 27°W. 
Mount William in Weare, | Ig’ ae + W. 
Crotched Mount between Francestown 
and Greenfield, Ss. 47 W. 
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Height. Bearings: 








State House in Concord, . » In We 
Grand Monadnock between Jaffrey and 

Dublin, 3,263/S. 50 W 
Kearsarge, between Sutton & Salisbury.|2,461 due W. 
Ascutney, in Windsor, Vt. 3,320|N. 803 W 
Cardigan in Orange, | N. 51 W 
Moosehillock in Coventry, 4,636|1N. 194 W. 
White Face mount, N. of Sandwich, a oe 
White Mountains, mount Washington, 

being the highest, 6,213|IN. 122 E. 
Biue mount, or mount Major, being the 

highest peak of Suacook mountains 
_ Gilford, , ~. @ ££. 
Great Moose mount, between Brookfield} 

and Middleton, N. 79  £€. 
Prospect hill, W. of New-Durham ridge, Ss. 123 E 








The soil will admit of two grand divisions, the 
plain and high land. A small portion of the town is 
plain land, the soil of which is a sandy loam covered in 
its natural state with White, Norway and Pitch pine, and 

roduces when cultivated indifferent crops of grain, &c. 
The high lands have a deep, rich soil covered in its nat- 
ural state with various kinds of hard: wood, mterspersed 
with evergreens, and when cultivated produce plentiful 
crops. The high hills are productive totheir-tops, af- 
fording some of the finest pasturage in the country. 


Hearn, Mortauiry, &c.}—Owing to the uneven sur- 
face of this town, it is entirely free from morasses and stag- 
nant waters, by which means the air is salubrious and the 
climate healthy. The average annual number of deaths 
for the first ten years was 2 1-2; for the next ten years, 
77-10; for the next ten, 23 4-10; for the next ten, 
22 7-10; for the next nine years, 37 1-2..-At which time 
(1812) Gilford was taken from Gilmanton. The number of 
deaths for the last ten years in the present iimits of Gil- 
manton, amounts to 400; making the average number 
40. In 1790, there were 42 deaths, a large number of 
which were caused by the dysentery. In 1805, the 
number of deaths was 55, of which 30 were caused by 
the dysentery. In the bills of mortality there are many 
whose ages were between 90'and 100, and some exceed 


that period. 
Scnoots anp Societizs.]—There are 24 school dis- 


tricts averaging about 45 scholars each, and 24 school- 
houses. There is also a flourishing Academy founded in 
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1794,and endowed with 5,500 dollars, and one fourth 
part of a township of land. Over the Academy and un- 
der the same roof is a spacious hall for the transaction of 
town and county business. Here the August term of the 
court of sessions (formerly court of common pleas) is 
held. There are two libraries in this town, “ the Social 
Library of Gilmanton,” incorporated in June 1801, con- 
taining 150 volumes; and “the Gilmanton Academy 
Social Library,” incorporated June 1815, containing 
160 volumes of well selected books. 


Taverns, Stores, &c.|—There are in Gilmanton, 5 
taverns and 12 trading stores. ‘The principal village is 
near the centre of the town where there are 30 dwelling- 
houses, some of which are elegant, and 200 inhabitants, 
two taverns, four trading stores and an academy. ‘The 
Iron-works village in the S. E. part of the town is a 
small, but recently a thriving village, rendered impor- 
tant by its valuable water privileges. It contains 3 saw 
mills, 3 grist mills, in which are 5 runs of stones, 3 card- 
ing machines, 2 clothing mills, and a clapboard machine, 
a tavern and 3 trading stores. 


Cuourcues. |-—The baptist church in this town was or- 
ganized Nov. 16, 1773, consisting of Orlando Weed, 
Thomas Edgerley, Thomas Mudgett, John Fox and Da- 
vid Young, together with six females. ‘This church was 
supplied by itinerant preachers until 1786, when elder 
Walter Powers was ordained its first pastor on the 14th 
of June. In 1806, he was by his own request dismissed 
from the pastoral charge of the church. In 1811, the 
church was divided, the members in the lower parish, 
constituted the first, and those in the upper mi’, 4 the 
second baptist church in Gilmanton. Since the division 
of the town in 1812, the second has been called the Gil- 
ford church. Since 1811, the first church continued to 
decline until she lost her visibility. There having been 
a general revival of religion, another church was formed 
on the 10th of June, 1818, through the instrumentality of 
the Rey. Phinehas Richardson, of the same order with the 
former, consisting of Daniel Clough, Stephen Clough, Jo- 
seph Haskins, Benjamin Kelley, John Swazey, David 
Young, and 10 females ; 15 more were added the same 

ear ; in 1819, 9 were added—present number 43. Rev. 

hinehas Richardson, was ordained as an evangelist in 
Methuen, Mass. Nov. 12, 1817, and removed to Gilman: 
ton in March, 1818. 
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The Sonera church was founded on the 30th of 


Nov. 1774, and consisted of the Rev. Isaac Smith, Stephen 
Dudley, John Sanborn, Ebenezer Page, and Nathaniel 
Wilson. The Rev. Isaac Smith was ordained its first 
pastor the 30th of Nov. 1774, and died March 25, 1817, 
et. 72,and in the 43d year of his ministry. The ad- 
dition of 45 members to this church was the fruit of the 
general revival in 1818. Present number of communi- 
cants, 100. 

Rev. Luke A. Spofford was ordained to the pastoral 
care of this church on the 9th of June, 1819. 

There is a society of Friends, consisting of 63 mem- 
bers, which has been of many years standing. 

The methodist connection has two classes in this town, 
one of which was established in 1807,. and has 31 mem- 
bers; the second was established in 1818,and consists of 18 
members. ‘Total49. Rev. James P. Harvey is the pres- 
ent preacher on this circuit (1821—2.) 

There are in Gilmanton 4 freewill-baptist churches, two 
of which are without stated preaching. The third was 
founded in January 1810, by Joseph Young (ruling El- 
der,) Peter Clark, (teaching elder,) Nicholas Folsom, Jer- 
emiah Sawyer, Wm. Weeks and 27 others. Elder Peter 
Clark, their present minister, was ordained on the 10th of 
January, 1810. In the same year (1810) 32 more were 
added; in 1814, 24 were added, and in 1816, 20 were 
added—all as the fruits of special revivals. Present 
number of communicants, 60. The feurth was founded 
on the 6th of November, 1816, by Elder John Knowles, 
Simeon Bean and 16 others. Elder John Knowles was 
ordained as an evangelist, May 30, 1811. Present 
number of communicants, 50. 

There are six meeting houses, one for congregational- 
ists, one for regular baptists, one for the friends and three 
for the free-will baptists. 


History. |—Gilmanton was granted May 20, 1727, ta 
Nicholas Gilman, John Gilman, Peter Gilman, Daniel Gil- 
man, Nicholas Gilman, jun. Andrew Gilman, Thomas Gil- 
man, Nicholas Gilman, 3d, Samuel Gilman, Nathaniel Gil- 
man, Joseph Gilman, John Gilman, jun. Edward Gilman, 
Samuel Gilman, 3d, John Gilman 3d, Trueworthy Gil- 
man, Edward Gilman, jun. Jeremiah Gilman, Nathan- 
iel Gilman, jun. Caleb Gilman, Robert Gilman, Nehe- 
miah Gilman, Jonathan Gilman, Capt. John Gilman and 
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152 others. Itssettlement was protracted by reason of 
the frequent depredations committed by the Indians 
during the frequent and almost continued wars that 
prevailed for a long time between the then British colo- 
nies and the French and Indians of Canada. But upon 
the reduction of Canada in 1760, this fear of the Indians 
subsided and Benjamin Mudgett and wife (being the first 
family) arrived in Gilmanton on the 27th day of Dec.1761. 


The next day John Mudgett and wife arrived. On the 


10th of Jan. 1762,they were joined by Orlando Weed and 
wife. Here they On. through the winter, their 
nearest neighbors being in Epsom. Several families mov- 
ed in the next season; at the close of 1763 there were 20 
families intown. Among those who arrived this year 
were Capt. afterward Gen. Joseph Badger and Rev. Wm. 
Parsons. Mrs. Hannah Mudgett was the first white wo- 
man that arrived in town, and slept in it one night before 
the arrival of any other. She is still living at an advan- 
ced age, with the full exercise of her mental faculties, and 
a pattern of piety and virtue. Dorothy Weed was the first 
child born in town, 13th Oct. 1762, and there were eleven 
daughters born successively before any son. ‘The first son 
was Samuel Mudgett, born Feb. 15, 1764, son of Benjamin 
and Hannah Mudgett.* 

Gen. Joseph Badger is entitled to a respectful notice in 
this place as being of essential service in fostering the first 
settlement of the town. He was many years town clerk, 
selectman, representative, &c. He was the first magis- 
trate, being appointed justice of the peace 10th of March, 
1768, by John Wentworth, and afterwards justice of the 
peace and quorum throughout the state, which office he 
held until his death. On the 6thof December, 1784, he 
was appointed judge of probate for the county of Strafford, 
which office he held untilhe resigned, at the age of 70. 
He was appointed Brigadier General June 7, 1780, by 
President Weare. 


Grotoey anp Mineratocy.]|—The mineralogy and ge- 
ology of this town have been but imperfectly explored. 
A variety of stones and minerals abound, among which 
are the following: 





*The circumstance of a Maj. Sinclair moving his wife from Barn- 
stead into this town for the purpose of procuring for his expected son, 
the lot of land offered by the proprietors to the first male child that 
should be born in town, is te be remembered only to be execrated. 
This circumstance occasioned so much dispute that the proprietors 
awarded the land to neither. 
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Quartz: several varieties, as rock chrystal, abundant, 
some good specimens ; blue quartz, rose red quartz, iris- 
ed quartz, and granular quartz, are frequently found ; 
milky quartz, greasy quartz and radiated quartz are a- 
Bendant in all parts. Yellow and red ferruginous quartz 
in beautiful chrystals. 

Hornstone—frequent ; jasper and tripeli, or rotten 
stone, sometimes found ; petrosilex, several specimens ; 
feldspar abundant ; beside being disseminated through se- 
veral rocks, it occurs chrystallized in rhomboidal prisms 
in porphyritic granite, porphyritic sienite,&c. Mica, 
good specimens of different colours, and varieties, as_lam- 
inated, lamellar, and prismatic mica, on quartz, feldspar, 
&c. 

Common Schorl: radiating on quartz, and darting 
through it in all directions, and tourmaline, *generally in 
contact with feldspar, are common in all parts of the 
town. Common garnets in duodecahedral chrystals with 
rhombic faces frequently occur, mostly in hornblende 
rocks : hornblende is common in loose fragments, of va- 
rious sizes. ‘Tremolite, actynolite and chlorite are 
sometimes found. Epidote and argilite in some places. 

The compound rocks are by far the most abundant in 
this town. The following are the principal. Several 
varieties of granite ; common granite suitable for build- 
ing and door steps, is very abundant; porphyritic gran- 
ite, met with in all parts of the town, very common; 
graphic granite and granitic aggregates are common. 
Mica slate (micaceous schistus) 1s, next to granite, the 
most abundant. Gneiss is found in one place where it 
is wrought to advantage into hearth stones. Sienite a- 
bounds in the north part of the town as it approaches 
Suncook mountains; these mountains are made up en- 
tirely of this rock. It is in part porphyritic. Porphy- 
ritic quartz and other porphyritic stones are common. 
Amygdaloid very common. Clay of a superior quality 
for bricks abounds in different parts of the town. 

Sulphur o@curs in a mine on the west bank of the mid- 
dle branch of Suncookriver. Also, efflorescing on rocks 
in various parts. Richard Jones and sons, while digging 
in the west bank of the middle branch of Suncook 
wiver, for the purpose of procuring materials for 
building a dam in 1820 and 1821, came upon a 
mine of yellow and white sulphuret of iron, (iron 
pyrites) some in beautiful cubic chrystals and some 
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in small amorphous masses ; also sulphate of iron (na- 
tive copperas) where the rocks and sand have all the ap- 
pearance of having once been in a state of fusion, occa- 
sioned probably by the increase of heat which must 
necessarily take place in the conversion of the sulphuret 
into the sulphate of iron. Also arsenical sulphuret of 
iron in amorphous masses. -A white powder has been 
found here, which agrees in its external appearance with 
the white oxide of lead, (white lead) and another not un- 
like pure phosphate of iron; likewise native sulphur 
lodged in the cavities of rocks. The rocks in this bed are 
mostly radiated, limpid, irised, and ferruginous quartz, 
beautifully chrystallized, with a small portion of mica- 
ceous schistus. 

Red and yellow ochre are found in various parts. 
The rocks in various sections are tinged in various hues 
with the oxide of iron, sulphur, &c. 

Iron ore has been found in many places, and works 
were erected in 1768 at the iron works village, socalled, 
for the purpose ofseparating the ironfrom the ore. The 
ore was taken from Suncook pond in 20 fect of water, one 
mile and a half above the works. After several years, 
the works were abandoned by reason of the failure of 
ore and the difficulty of obtaining it. It is said that the 
ore has since Siaddtlstihy increased. 

There are several mineral springs in this town, one of 
whichis known to be medicinal, and has proved effica- 
cious in bilious and cutaneous diseases, and premises to 
be serviceable in many other diseases. It is very sensi- 
bly diuretic, sometimes emetic, at others cathartic.. 








A sEconp Lampert.—Mr. Caleb Towle, of Centre- 
Harbor, aman 35 years of age, 5 feet and 8 inches high ; 
temperate, and until a few years industrious ; weighs 
490 pounds, and measures 6 feet 4 inches round the 
body. He gained during the last year, 32 pounds; en- 
joys a good state of health, is cheerful, and able to visit 
his neighbors. 
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Years. 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
18i0 
1811 
1812 


MORTALITY FOR CONCORD. 


Aggregate and average of ages each year. 
No.of Agg.amt Average 


$1 


No: of Aggre. am't Average 


Deaths. of ages. age: |Years. Deaths. of ages. age. 

29 841 29 1813 22 569 

18 585 32 1814 49 1107 2% 
27 1027 63 1815 34 1092 34 
20 500 25 ; 1816 20 337 “7 
14 458 32 | 1817 22 846 38 
21 567 27 1818 25 610 4 

9 420 46 1819 19 698 36 
18 855 47 





The number of deaths-in Amherst for fifteen year*® 
amount to 345, of which the aggregate of ages is 10,512 
years, giving a mean average of 30 years toeach person. 

Those whose ages are not mentioned were children, and 


would not materially affect the above result. 


More than 


one half of those who have died attained to the age of 25 
years, and one in six to 70 years or upwards. 





00 


SYNOPSIS of the Bills of Mortality for the town of Con- 
cord, from the year 1798 to 1821.—-By Tuomas Cuap- 
BouRNE, M. D. 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 


1803 


1804 
1805 


1806 





25, 2w. 17 70, 4m, 4. 2. 1. 40, 53° 38, 7° 67 7. 
4m. 49, 2. 0. 8. 2. 66° 0. 43, 

3. 5. 57 81S 516 1. 80° Sm. 8. 60 30, 32, 10d. 
2i* 60, . 

Low. 20° 50¢ 83 78¢ 88‘ 13. 18m. 46, 8m. 18m. 
2. 2. 4. 60 0. 91° 7. 9. 4. 1. 0. 0. . 

4d. id. 31, 0. 82, 21 18m. 18m. 80‘ 21¢ 4d. 20d. 
49, 22, 6m. 70 45, 20¢ 49, 97, 2. 37, 28, 

70, 37, 56° 48, 24, 0. 73, 83, 1. 5. 2. 3. 53, 3.3. 
19m. 4. 2. 5.9.19 82, - 

86, 80° 63, 60, 85‘ 2. 6. 0. 55, 65° 3. 23, 98, 4. 
6.0. 67 43¢ 65‘ 0. 18m. 30 3. 33, 80° 0. 18m. 
69 19° 2. 29 0. 0, 6. 0. 53 : 

70‘ 40° 3. 19° 0. 0. 72 1..0. 65° 53, 68° 2. 65% 
25, 1. 1.89% 2. 1.45°88,0.0, ~- - 

71, 50, 36° 68 0. 0. 22, 0. 90, 64° 0. 20, 1. 8. 45, 
29 29% 1, 45¢ 10, 64‘ 0. 67, 57, 10. 0. 92, 

79 2. 66° 0. 0. 0. 59‘ 22, 3‘ 24, 57,792, 63, 


1k 





Tot. 
26 


15 
25 
24 
22 


36 
23 


27 
13 




































82 
1807 


1808 


1809 


9 65, 33, 
41° 82, 1. 


1810 
181] 








Diseases and Casualties for the years 1819, 1820, and 


Infantile Fev- 











er. 18m‘ 6wS 6m, 18m. 12* 8° - 

Fits. 59° 2° - - - . ° 

Inflammation 

of the Brain. ,19, 27° - ° . ‘ ‘ 

Consumption./40, 27, 22* 37, 28, 51° 40¢ 32, 29¢ 51, 
16, 34,25,28¢ 15m, -~ - 

Spina Bifida. |6w. - - . . ‘ 

Scrophula. |16° 51, - - - m ‘ 

Syphilis. 30, - . - ‘ . 

Dropsy. 52° 746 1 46, 30 - ‘ 

Old Age. _|68, 78, 80° 91, 86¢ 69, 78° 81* 85, 96, 


Petechia sine 





Febri. 30° - ‘ ‘ i ‘ 
Drowned. {20°35 - . , ; is 
Apoplexy. |54° - - - = . ‘ 
Fever Pulmo- 

nic. 20, 30° 69°: - . 
“ Typhus. 26° 18¢ 18° 35, 66° 30% 47 a56 - 

“ Puerperal. |40, 30,  - - wh; sie ‘. 
Quinsey 1, 8, 15:2 . a is : 
Infantile Dis- 

eases. 1, 3w. 0. 6Gw, 3d. 6w, 2d. 0. 4w. 0. 2° 
Delirium Tre- 

mens. 49° 27° - - - . - 


74° be 0. 37° 70° 3. 31, 
32° 0. 70, 3. 25°59, 50 0.47, 73, 82° 11, 33, 
From Dec. 
there were 250 Jooithsthens i is no record of the 
ages to be found. 
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18, 76‘ 0. 18, 60* 20, 0. 66, 84‘ 70 0. 36* 0. 10,|Tet 
85‘ 0. 0. 83, 5. 14, 28, 3. 
0. 0. 80° 2. 16, 58, 53, 35, 20, 17, 0. 18m. 27/5. 


40, 0. 50° 45s 95% 
80° 2, §. 0. 0. 0. 82, 29° 4. 70° 71, 22, 2. 27, 2. 
1. 0. 0. 41, 30, 65, 


A5¢ 9, 14, 31, 92 320. 22, 17. 65, 63° 
11. 4. 746 86, 19, 0. 32° 745 31° 27° 64° 
25, 0. 46° 0. 3.0. 0. 


1811, to Jan. 1819, inclusive, 





Total, 


1821. 
Aves. 


78, 88° 70, 81! 85; 80¢- 7, TS 96° 8 2° 
78° 755 
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Tot. 
Enteritis... |19, .- - - - . : 1 
Accidental. - - “ - > ‘ 1 
Abdominal 
Inflammation.|55° 50, - - - ‘ 2 
Disease of the 
heart. (51, - . “ Fr . 1 
Unknown. /2. 32‘ 0, 0, 2. 17‘ 8 0. 0, OF 28, - 12 
Total, 108 


It is ascertained that from Jan. 1792, to Dec. 1797, 
there were 117 deaths, which makes the whole number of 
deaths during the last thirty years, 803. Population in 
1790, 1747; 2052 in 1800; 2393 in 1810; 2838 in 1820. 

The above table is correct as to the number of deaths, 
but is very imperfect in other respects. In many istan- 
ces, in the record of infants, there is no distinction of the 
sex, and in some cases the age of infants is not inserted. 
Such are distinguished by a cypher thus, 0. A comma af- 
ter the age denotes the females, and the inverted comma 
the male sex. ‘Those cases where norecord of sex was 


made are distinguished by a point. 


From the above abstract of the diseases and deaths, 
for the last thirty years, itis reasonable to infer that the 


. Inhabitants enjoy an unusual exemption from disease. 


That general state of disease called epidemic can scarce- 
ly be said ever to have been experienced in the town. 
About the commencement, and during the war of the rev- 
olution, the Small Pox often appeared in different sections 
of the country, owing,probably, to the frequent communi- 
cations with Canada, where the disease then prevailed ; 
to the free intercourse that was necessarily held by the 
people with the soldiers and army, and in some instances 
it was supposed to have been sent into the country as a 
means of annoyance by the enemy. 

In July, 1775, Dr. Carrigain visited a patient in a neigh- 
boring town, who proved to be sick with the Small Pox. 
He took it the natural way. The nature of his disease 
was not discovered, until John,the son of Mr. Nathaniel 
West, who lived on the opposite side of the street from Dr. 
C. also took the disease. The Doctor inoculated his own 
family, then consisting of five members, who all recover- 
ed. Mr. West’s family consisted of nine, six of whom 
had the disease the natural way, the others escaped. Mr. 
West, aged 58, died. It was first known on Saturday 
that the Small Pox was in the town; so great was the 
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alarm, that the next morning (Sunday) the inhabitants as- 
sembled, en masse, and commenced the erection of a “Pest 
House” in a retired grove west of the late residence of 
Capt. Benjamin Emery, and such was the zeal and activi- 
ty with which they applied themselves to the work, that 
by night a convenient house to consist of four rooms had 
been hewed, framed, and raised, and the boards for cov- 
ering, and brick for the chimney were drawn on to the 
ground. Dr. Carrigain and his family remained at their 
own house opposite to where Charles Walker, Esq. now 
resides ; fences were run across the street to cut off all 
communication, and a road was opened through the ficids. 
Mr. West’s family was conveyed to the Pest House, 
None of the inhabitants were inoculated. ‘The house al- 
terwards served occasionally for the reception of tran- 
sient soldiers of the army, who either had or were sus- 
pected to have the disease. 

The question naturally arises, Why were not all who 
were exposed tothe infection immediately inoculated ? 
A law was then in force “ for the prevention of the spread 
of the Small Pox,” which forbid under a penalty any per- 
son inoculating without leave from court, and the people 
in those days were brought up in the belief that laws 
were made to be obeyed. 

In 1793, the Small Pox again appeared in a family in 
the westerly part of the town. ‘The family consisted of 
thirteen members, all of whom had the disease without 
inoculation. Mr. Jonathan Stickney, the father, and an 
infant child, died. ‘The manner in which the infection 
was conveyed to this family never has with certainty 
been ascertained. 

In the winter of 1812-13, when the disease known by 
the different appellations of Malignant Pleurisy, Spotted 
Fever, Bilious Pneumonia, &c. spread so generally 
through the N. E. States, this town was visited in com- 
mon with others. The character of the disease was 
that of a Typhoid Pneumonia, not alarming at first, but in 
its progress discovering a malignancy that too often ren- 
dered ineffectual all the boasted remedies of our profes- 
sion. It was, however, confined principally to the sol- 
diery, then quartered in the town—but few of the citi- 
zens fell victims to it. 

In the winter of 1816-17, the disease appeared again 
in the westerly section of the town, preceded by a sea- 
son, remarkable for its coldness, long droughts, and fre- 
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quent frosts, that almost destroyed the hopes of the hus- 
bandman. It now assumed a character different from its 
appearance in other places.- Its accession in the worst 
cases was by anerysipelatous inflammation of the extremi- 
ties, that soon run into gangrene, and generally destroyed 
the patient. 

The summer of 1816 was uncommonly cold through- 
out the United States, and throughout Europe, except 
some of the most northern parts of it. Vegetation was 
very materially affected by this state of the weather. 
The small grains generally were in abundance, and very 
good, but the crops of hay were deficient, and Indian 
corn, by the frosts in August was almost lost. But for 
the inclemency of the season, the inhabitants were com- 
pensated with a greater share of health than had ever 
been known since the settlement of the town. 

Those who are inthe habit of noting the effects of the 


_ variations of the weather on the human constitution will 


recollect that hot and dry summers are uniformly unheal- 
thy—hot and wet summers less so.—This season, which 
was cold and dry was the most healthy throughout the 
United States of any in the recollection of the oldest phy- 
sicians. 








Anecdote of Mrs. Spaulding, a descendant of the celebrated 
Mrs. Duston. 


[Communicated by Adino N. Brackett, Esq, of Lancaster.] 


Tue first settlers of Northumberland, N.H. were Tho’s 
Burnside and Daniel Spaulding, with their families. They 
removed there and took up a permanent residence, in 
June, 1767. Mr. Burnside had then a wife and three 
children ; Mr. Spaulding a wife and one child, Edward 
Spaulding, now a respectable inhabitant of Lancaster. In 
the course of their journey up, this child burnt himself at 
Plymouth so badly, as tobe unable to proceed. He was 
left, and his mother to take care of him, while his father, 
Capt. Spaulding, and Esq. Burnside, (for they both after- 
wards bore these titles,) proceeded on their journey to 
Northumberland. Soon after they had left Mrs. Spauld- 
ing, she became uneasy, and wished to join her husband ; 
she therefore set out with her child then twenty-one 
months old, to travel with him through a wilderness of 26 
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miles. It may be imagined she is a descendant of the cel- 
brated Mrs. Duston who killed the Indians on the Merri- 
mack ; she is so in reality in the third degree. A friend 
of her’s had agreed to accompany her through with a 
horse ; but after travelling about 9 miles, he left her at 
a house and returned. Not to be discouraged even by 
this, she proceeded onward, and soon after leaving the 
house, she had to wade through Baker’s river, which was 
then low, with her child in her arms. ‘Thus she proceed- 
ed on till she got to the height of land; here she met 
two men, to avoid whom she stepped out of the road ; but 
they discovered her, and used every argument in their 
power to induce her to return,and among others, told her 
she must wade through part of a pond where there was 
nothing to direct her. In the course of the afternoon a 
heavy thunder-gust passed over, and thoroughly wet 
both mother and child; but she continued travelling, till 
the track could no longer be followed in consequence of 
the darkness, when she quietly seated herself by the 
side of a tree, leaning herself against it, with her child 
in her lap, and there rested without sleep till morning. 
She was near the pond, and the loons and bull-frogs 
kept up a continual-croaking and screaming during the 
night. At early dawn she recommenced her journey, 
and soon arrived at the pond, through part of which she 
waded waist high, but as good fortune would have it, she 
hit exactly the right path, and continued passing forward 
till she arrived at Oliverian river. “ This,” said she, in 


relating the story tothe writer in August last, “looked - 


rapid and terrifying,” being probably raised by the 
shower of the preceding day ; but in she plunged and 
reached the opposite shore safely. She very soon after 
arrived at Judge Ladd’s at 11 o’clock in the forenoon of 
the second day’s journey. Here she met her husband 
with a horse, which he had brought for her accommoda- 
tion. In wading through Baker’s river, Mrs. Spaulding 
took off her ghoes and stockings and did not put them 
on again till she arrived near Judge Ladd’s. In an at- 
tempt to put her shoes on over her stockings, she failed, 
in consequence of her feet having swollen. 

This venerable matron is now living in Lancaster, at 
the age of 81, in the full possession of her mental 
faculties, and with great bodily vigor. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF THE 


HONORABLE MATTHEW THORNTON, 
One of the New-Hampshire Delegates who signed the De- 


claration of Independence. 


Ir was with pleagure that* we perceived a few years 
smec,that efforts were making to collect and preserve 
the Biography of those who signed the Declaration ‘of 
American Independence—of those who, in support of 
this Declaration, pledged to each other, their lives, theix 


fortunes, and their sacred honor. It is generally known 


that three of the distinguished patriots who signed that 
important instrument, were inhabitants of this state, and 
were much distinguished for their patriotism and publick 
services during the revolutionary struggle. Of each of 
these, we propose to give such biographical notices, as 


‘the materials we have collected will permit. 


The Honorable Mattrnew Tuornton was a native of 
Ireland, where he was born about the year 1714. He 
emigrated to this country with his father and settled in 
the state of Connecticut, where he received an academi- 
cal and medical education. Having acquired his medi- 
cal profession, he came to New-Hampshire, and estab- 
kshed himself at Londonderry where the sphere of his 
usefulness was very extensive. He was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace by his Excellency Benning Went- 
worth, and held the same office under Ris successor, John 
Wentworth, and by the last was commissioned as Colo- 
nel of the militia. In 1775, when the British govern- 
ment was dissolved, and a provincial convention was for- 
med for temporary purposes, Colonel Thornton was e- 
lected their President. As the document drawn up by 
this convention, to which the name of Matthew Thorn: 
ton is affixed, is seldom to be met with, we shall here 
introduce it from acopy found among the papers of 
President Weare. 
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89 MEMOIR OF MATTHEW THORNTON. 
IN PROVINCIAL CONGRESS, 


Exeter, June 2, 1775. 


To the Inhabitants of the Colony of New-Hampshire. 


FRIENDS AND BRETHREN, 

You must all be sensible that the affairs of America have at length 
come to avery affecting and alarming crisis.--The. Horrors and 
Distresses of a Civil War, which, tillof late, we only had in con- 
templation, we now find ourselves obliged to realize. Painful, be- 
yond expression, have been those Scenes of Bloodand Devastation, 
which the barbarous cruelty of British troops have placed before 
our eyes, Duty to GOD--to ourselves-—to Posterity—enforced by 
the Cries of slaughtered Innocents, have urged us to take up 
Arms in our own Defence. Such aday as this, was never before 
known, either to us, orto our Fathers. You will give us leave, 
therefore, in whom you have reposed special confidence, as your 
representative body, to suggest a few things, which call for the se- 
rious attention of every one, who has the true interest of Americs 
at Heart. We would therefore recommend to the colony at large, 
to cultivate that christian Union, Harmony and tender affection, 
which is the only foundation upon which our invaluable privileges 
can rest, with any security; or our publick measures be pursued 
with the least prospect of success. 

We also recommend that a strict and inviolable regard be paid 
to the wise and judicious councils of the late American CON- 
GRESS : and particularly, considering that the experience of al- 
most every day points out to us, the danger arising from the col- 
lection and movements of bodies of men, who, notwithstanding, we 
willingly hope would promete the common cause, and serve the 1in- 
terest of their country; yet are in danger of pursuing a track, 
which may cross the general plan, and so disconcert these publick 
measures, which we view as of the greatest importance; we must, 
in the most express and urgent terms, recommend it, that there 
may be no movements of this nature, but by the direction of the 
Committees of the respective towns or conaties ; and those Commit- 
tees at the same time, advising with this Congress or with the Com- 
mittee of Safely,in the recess of Congress, where the exigence of 
the case is not plainly too pressing to leave 100m for such advice. 

We further recommend, that the mest industrious attention be 
paid to the cultivation of Lands and American Manufactures, in 
their various branches—especially the Linen and Woollen; and 
that the husbandry might be particularly managed witha view 
thereto—accordingly, that the Farmer raise flax, and increase his 

flock of sheep, to the extent of his ability. . 

We further recommend a serious and steady regard to the rules 
of temperance, sobriety and righteousness-—and that those Laws, 
which have heretofore been our security and defence from the 
hand of violence, may still answer all their former valuable purpo- 
ses, though persons of vicious and corrupt minds, would willingly 
take advantage from our present situation. 

In a word—We seriously and earnestly recom:nend the practice 
of that pure and undefiled religion, which embalmed the memory 
of our pious ancestors,as that alone,upon which we can build a solid 
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hope and confidence in the Divine protection and favour, without 
whose blessing, all the measures of safety we have, or can propose, 
qill end in our shame and disappointment. 


MATTHEW THORNTON, President. 


The next year, on the 12th September, Colonel Thorn- 
ton was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress, 
and took his seat on the 4th November following. 
Though not present when the Declaration passed that 
illustrious body, he acceded to it on his becoming a mem- 
ber, and his signature stands among the Firry-Six wor- 
thies, who have immortalized their names by that me- 
morable act. 

About the year 1776, he was appointed a Judge of the 
Superior Court of New-Hampshire, in which office he re- 
mained till 1782. He had previously received the ap- 
pointment of Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas. 

Near the close of the year 1779, he removed to Exe- 
ter, and in 1780, he purchased the Colonel Lutwyche 
farm, pleasantly situated on the banks of the Merrimack, 
to which he removed in this, or the succeeding year. 
Here he entered on the business of agriculture in con- 
nexion with his other diversified occupations. As he 
was somewhat advanced in life, he relinquished in a 
great measure the practice of medicine, but whenever 
his professional services were required he cheerfully 
granted them, and they were at all times highly appre- 
ciated. In the municipal affairs of the town he took an 
interest, and was several years chosen one of the select- 
men. He was also elected a member of the General 
Court one or two years. He was chosen one of the 
Senators in the State Legislature, and served asa mem- 
ber of the Council in 1785, under President Langdon. 

Of the distinguishing traits in his character we are not 
prepared to give a particular account. Those who per- 
sonally knew him are better able to delineate them. We 
are informed from good authority, that he was a man of 
strong powers of mind;—that he was capable of ab- 
struse speculation, and that on any subject to which 
he directed his attention, he would elicit light and infor- 
mation. In private life he was one of the most compan- 
ionable of men. The young and the old were alike shar- 
ers in the agreeable versatility of his powers—in the in- 
exhaustible stock of information which a long and indus- 
trious life had accumulated, His memory was well stor- 
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ed with a large fund of entertaining and instructive anec~ 
dotes, which he could apply upon any incident or subject 
of conversation. 

Judge Thornton wrote political essays for the newspa- 

ers after he was eighty years of age, and about this pe- 
riod of his life, prepared for the press a metaphysical 
work, entitled Paradise Lost, or the origin of the Evil cal- 
led Sin, examined, &c.* As this work was never publish- 
ed, it may be interesting to the reader to see a specimen 
of it, which will be given in a note. 

Judge: Thornton died at Newburyport, in Massachu- 
setts, while on a visit, on the twenty-fourth of June, 1803, 
inthe 89th year of his age, and was interred on the suc- 
ceeding sabbath at Merrimack. Tile following sum- 
mary notice of his character is furnished from the 
MS. Sermon of Rev. Dr. Burnap, delivered July 3d, 
the sabbath after his interment. ‘You were, on 
last Lord’s day, called to follow to the grave and 
deposit in the dust, the remains of a man vener- 
able for his age and skill in his profession—and 
for the several very important and honorable offices 
he had sustained ;—noted for the knowledge he had ac- 
quired, and his quick penetration into matters of abstruse 
speculation ;—exemplary for his regard to the public in- 
stitutions of religion, and for his constancy in attending 
the public worship, where he trod the courts of the house 
of God with steps tottering with age and infirmity.”— 
Such is a brief outline of one who was honored in his 
day and generation ; “whose virtues were a model for 
imitation, and’ while memory does her office will be had 
in grateful recollection.” 

Judge Thornton left two-sons and several daughters. 
James Thornton, Esq. his eldest son, was a representa- 
tive from Merrimack to the General Court several years, 
and died in July, 1817, aged 53. Matthew Thornton 
graduated at Dartmouth College in 1797; was admitted 
to the practice of law, and died at Merrimack, December 
5, 1804, aged 33 years. 


—_— 


* The whole title of the work, which is rather singular, is as fol- 
lows—“ ParapisE Lost ; or the Origin of the Evil, called Sin, ex- 
amined ; or how it ever did or ever can come to pass, that a crea- 
ture should or could do any thing, unfit or improper for that crea- 
ture to do; or how it ever did, or ever can eome to pass, that a 
creature should or could omit, or leave undone what that creature 
ought to have done, or was fit and proper for that’creature to do; 
or how it ever was, or can be possible for a creature to displease the 


Greator in Thought, Word or Action.” 
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Norr.--“ This leads me to shew in what Free Agency ip crea- 
ures consists. Free accountable agency, in creatures, consists in 
certain powers and faculties delegated by the Creator to the Croa- 
ture. 

1. An internal power of seif motion,or a power to Move any 
part, or the whole body by a thought, or to bring it to rest when in 
amotion by the same power. 

2, Wisdom to distinguish between good and evil thoughts, words 
and actions, and to know what is fit and proper to think, speak, and 
act, and what is unfit and improper. 

3. A power to Choose whether it will think, speak and act what 
it is fit and proper for it to think, speak, act, or what is unfit and 
improper. 3 

Fioally—-a power to think, speak and act agreeably to its choice. 

The Creator has also placed in every free accountable agent to 
whom he has given common sense {and none but such can be ac- 
countable) a desire of happiness, and from this arises a wish to be 
happy, and a fear that he may be miserable. And this desire of 
happwess, and this hope and fear, are what are called the passions 
of the human soul. And sometimes hope, and sometimes fear, oper- 
ates and influences the choice ; and which soever it is, the inten- 
tion is the happiness of the chooser. For no rational being, exer- 
cisipg reason, can choose to be miserable. And when the choice 
is governed by all the reason and experience the creature has, or 
had it in his power to have—if the choice does not make him bap- 
py immediately, it will finally end in happiness. Butif the choice 
is made from either hope or fear, without exercising reason, it may, 
and often does end in the misery of the creature. 

There are sundry kinds of free agents and various.degrees of ev- 
ery kind. The waters of the rivers, ponds, lakes and seas teem 
with living creatures. The earth and the air are full of the won- 
ders of creating wisdom, power and goodness. And every Crea- 
ture to whom the Creator has given life is afree agent ina low or 
higher degree. Tiey all have wisdom to knew their kind, and, ac- 
cording to the blessing of their Creator, to multiply and replenish 
the earth, the air, and the waters; and each knows what is proper 
to support itself and its young, and howto collect it, and to pro- 
vide stores for the winter, where the climate requires it. They 
fear an enemy: self defence is implanted in their natures. And 
the domestic animals love and fear their masters. And yet it is not 
probable the Creator will ever call any of these to give an account 
why they did, or didnot do any action. First, because they do not 
know that the Creator exists, and that they exist by and from him, 
ner can they reason frem seen and made to an unseen Maker. 
Secondly, They are not capable to understand any law but the law 
within them. And when they deviate in the least, from that in- 
ternal law, their punishment immediately commences, and is com- 
mensurate to their deviation. Itistherefore unreasonable to be- 
lieve they have any other account to give, than what they suffer 
in consequence of their mistakes. Hence it is evident that any, 
and every creature, that the Creator will call to give an aceount 
why they did or did not think, speak or act, any thought, word, or 
action, must be possessed of the powers and faculties that have been 
mentioned, and opportunities to exercise them.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


OF 


GENERAL JOHN STARK. 








“ On martial ground, the school of heroes taught, 
He studied battles, where campaigns were fought. 
By valor led, he traced each scene of fame, 
Where war had left no spot witheut a name. 
Great by resolve, yet by example warmed, 
Himself the model of his glory formed.” 








Joun Stark was born at Londonderry, in New-Hamp- 
shire, on the 17th of August, 1728, old style, correspond- 
ing with the 28th, new style. His father was a native af 
Dumbarton in Scotland, and received a liberal education 


at the university of Edinburgh—-married a wife in the 


north of Ireland, andemigrated to America at the com- 
mencement of the last century. He made his first set- 
tlement in Londonderry, but soon after removed to Der- 
ryfield (now Manchester) and settled on a pleasant and 
fertile eminence a little east of the river Merrimack, and 
near Amoskeag falls, ‘To his children, though a man of 
educdtion and good feelings, Mr. Stark was not able to ex- 
tend the advantages he had enjoyed. .It was a period of 
hardships and toil, the exertions of the settlers securing 
to them little more than their daily wants, and providing 
the means of defence against their savage enemies. John 
Stark, and his elder brother William, as they grew in 
years, were employed upon the farm, and at certain sea- 
sons of the year in hunting. In this employment the 
bold and daring genius ef the future warrior was, often 
displayed, and in such employments his constitution, 
naturally firm and vigorous, became still stronger and ca- 
able of enduring the greatest fatigue. 

On the 28th of April, 1752, John Stark, then 21 years 
of age, wasout on a hunting expedition near Baker’s 
river in Rumney, in company with Amos Eastman of 
Penacook [Concord,] David Stinson of Londonderry,and 
William Stark, his brother. As the Indians had till then 
been friendly, and exhibited no signs of hostility, they 
placed great confidence in their friendship, On the 
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evening of this day, however, they decoyed and made a 
f ‘sie of John, and on the following morning took 


astman. Stinson and William Stark, attempting to es- 


_ cape, were fired upon: Stinson fell, was killed, scalped 


and stripped of his wearing apparel. William made his 


4 escape.* This was the first aet of hostility and the com- 


mencement of the old French and Indian war. The par- 


mt y crossed the Connecticut, and were received with their 


prisoners, with great parade, at their village on the St. 





* The following document is found among other papers relating to 
Indian affairs in the files at the office of the Secretary of State: 
‘“ Amos EastmM4n of Penacook, and Joun Srarx of Starkstown, 


_ [Dunbarton] both in the province of New-Hampshire, of lawful age, 
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testify and say: That on the 28th day of April, 1752, they were in 
company with William Stark of Starkstown, and Dayid Stinson of 
Londonderry, on one of the branches of Pemigewasset river, about 
eighteen miles from Stevenstown, [Salisbury] and that on the same 
day towards night the Indians captivated the said John, and the next 
morning soon after break of day, captivated the said Amos, and fir- 
ed on David Stinson and William Stark ; killed, scalped and strip- 
ped the said David ; (and the said William made his escape) and 
carried the deponents both to Canada, who did not return till the 
sixth day of August then next. 

That the stuff the Indians then took from the deponents and their 


_ company, was of the value of five hundred and sixty pounds at the 


_ least, old tenor, for which they have no restitution, That the said 


Amos was sold to the French, and for his redemption paid sixty dol- 
lars to his master, beside all his expense of getting home. That 
the said John Stark purchased his redemption of the Indians, for 
which he paid one hundred and three dollars besides all his expen- 
ses getting home. 

That there were ten Indians in company who captivated the de- 
ponents, and lived at St. Francois—they often told the deponents it 
was not peace. One Francis Titigaw was the chief of the scout. 
There was in their scout one named Peer—they called a young sag- 
amore that belonged to St. Francois.” 

The deponents made oath to the preceding at Penacook,May 23, 
1754, before Joseph Blanchard, Esq. one of his Majesty’s justices of 
the peace. 

In a memorial presented by William Stark, Amos Eastman and 
John Stark, te Governor Wentworth, in 1754, they say, that they 
gave no offence to the Indians.—that they “had it in their power to 
destroy them or defeat their enterprize, but esteeming it a time of 
peace with all the Indians who own themselves the subjects of the 
French king, free from expectation of any hostilities being com- 
mitted against them, peaceably applied themselves to their business 
till ambushed by the Indians, who killed, scalped, and stripped Da- 
vid Stinson, one of their company, captivated the aforesaid John 
and Amos, and shot at the said William, who escaped--carried the 
said captives to Canada, and at the same time took the goods and ef- 
fects of your memorialists, and said David Stinson in company,of the 
value of five hundred and sixty pounds at the least, old tenor.” 
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Francois river. It is a singular trait in the conduct of the 
Indians, that however cruel and ferocious they are in con 
flict—they generally treattheir prisoners with lenity,and, 
if men of courage, with humanity amd respect. ‘The 
Indians of St. Francois immediately discovered in young 
Stark, the character of a boid and undaunted warrior ; 


his mien and his courage pleased them, and they treated | 


him with the greatest respect—initiated him into the fam- 
ily of their deceased chief—gave him the widow for his 
mother, and offered him her daughter in marriage. ‘To 
the last days of his life, Stark used to relate with much 
humor the little incidents of his stay with the Indians. 
He remained with them about three months, and used to 
say he experienced more kindness from them than he ev- 
er knew prisoners of war to receive from any civilized 
nation. He was ransomed by a Mr. Wheelwright of Bos- 
ton, and returned home by the way of Albany. 

Not long after his return from captivity, upon a report 
that the French had entered Coos, and were erecting for- 
tifications on our lines, the colony appointed a committee 
to repair thither and ascertain its truth. Stark received 
an ensign’s commission, and went as pilot to conduct the 
committee. The report was without foundation. The 
colony, however, were soon obliged to raise troops for 
their own defence ; and a company of rangers was rais- 
ed, of which Robert Rogers was commissioned captain, 
and John Stark, lieutenant. Other companies of rangers 
were raised, and Rogers being advanced, Stark took com- 
mand of his company. His daring courage and consum- 
mate prudence shortly made him known to Lord Howe, 
whose confidence and friendship he enjoyed until the 
death of that nobleman, in the act of storming the French 
Jines at Ticonderoga, cut asunder the connection.* No 
service could:be better calculated to inure men to hard- 
ship, danger and constant vigilance than this ; for the 
British army were afraid to move without the walls of 
their entrenchments,without rangers to guard their flanks 
andrear. The rangers were also frequently detached in 





* This attack was made on the 5th July, 1758, “ and proved un- 
successful, at the expense of 1608 regulars and 334 provincials, who 
were either killed or taken.” Among those who fell, none was more 
lamented than Lord Viscount Howe, to whose services and military 
virtues the General Court of Mass. paid an honorable tribute by 
causing &@ monument te be erected to his memory im Westminster 


Abbey. 
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scouts, and had numerous skirmishes with the Indians 
hovering about the encampments. Stark did not sheathe 
his sword, until the invading enemy were compelled to 
quit the country and sue for peace. During the whole of 
this sanguinary contest, he was found cautious on a march, 
vigilant in camp, and undaunted in battle: and it was 
probably owing to the experience he here acquired, that 
invariable success attended, so far as he was concerned, 
his battles in the subsequent revolution which separated 
these states from Britain. 

At the close of the French war, he returned to his 
fathers’s house at Derryfield, was soon after married with 
a Miss Page, daughter of Capt. Caleb Page, one of the 
first settlers of Dunbarton; and continued in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic life, and the cultivation of his farm, un- 
ul the report of the battle of Lexington spread like an 
electrick shock throughout the country. When it waa 
told in Bedford, Goffstown and Litchfield (tewns adjein- 
ing Derryfield) that a battle had been fought—that the 
“ regulars” were driving all before them, and were. with- 
ina few miles,—the few that first rallied despatched a 
messenger to Stark, desiring him to lead them on to the 
defence of their country. He was found at work in his 
saw-mill at Amoskeag falls. On being told of the wanton 
attack of the British, he instantly stopped his mill and 
repaired to his house, took his musket,and three dollars in 
his pocket, and without any coat, that he might not be en- 
cumbered, he sat out to meet the little band of heroes who 
had assembled at the first signal of alarm, and who like 
that of Leonidas, were resolved to conquer or die. ‘They 
proceeded onward from town to town, expecting at every 
step to see the enemy, for the information was the same— 
every one told them they soon expected the “ regulars” 
upon them. ‘Their numbers increased as they advanced, 
tillthey arrived the next morning at Lexington, where 
they saw small limbs eut from a tree by musket-balls, the 
first evidence they received more than the report at first 
heard. 

After learning the particulars of the affair of Lexing- 
ton, Stark with his groupe of heroes of the woods, more 
than a thousand in number, who had left their families at 
a moment’s notice to devoie themselves to their country— 
proceeded to Cambridge,and presented himself before the 
Committee of Safety for Massachusetts. He was re- 
eelved with much joy, and the whole country resounded 
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with his praise. The morning after his arrival at Cam- 
bridge, Stark received a colonel’s commission, with enlist- 
ing orders ; and in less than two hours he enlisted eight 
hundred men ! 

Stark, in accepting a commission under Massachusetts, 
made the condition that it New-Hampshire should agree 
to join in raising her proportion of troops for general 
defence, this regiment should be considered as a part. 
New-Hampshire agreed to furnish her proportion. 
There was at this period a portion of the secret poison of 
toryism still lurking in the councils of this state ; and 
some were displeased with Stark for going forward as a 
leader of her citizens in another state, and taking a com- 
mission without consulting their pleasure. ‘They sent an 
expresss to Stark tocome to Exeter. Large bets were 
staked between those acquainted with him and _ those 
who were not, respecting his daring to appear at Exeter. 
But he was there without loss of time, and presented 
himself before the legislative body, muck to the confu- 
sion of some of its members. They employed them- 
selves in business of little moment for hours after Stark’s 
arrival, tillat length, his patience tiring, he arose and 
addressed the Speaker, telling him if he had any busi- 
ness with him, it was necessary he should attend to it 
immediately, for his regiment required his attention at 
Cambridge. “ Luck!” says the Speaker,“I had forgot- 
ten all about it. We have agreed to raise three regi- 
ments, and have appointed Folsom to command the first, 
and appointed him brigadier general—Poor, his lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and you to command the second regiment.” 
Stark coolly enquired “if they had any way of ma- 
king a child that was born to-day, elder than one 
that was born six weeks ago?” No answer being given, 
he left the House. ‘They sent a committec after him, to 
prevail on him to come back; but invain. He told the 
committee “ that if they could not arrange the business, 
he would bring a committee in three days that would do 
it effectually.” The committee made report, and Stark 
was appointed to command the first regiment! 

On the memorable seventeenth of June, 1775, the 
British first felt the destructive fire of the backwoodsmen 
of New-Hampshire. They were undisciplined, they 
never had been taught to move like machines; yet they 
were not strangers to danger, or ignorant of the advan- 
tages of coolness and intrepidity. Gen. Putnam had the 
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fiominal command on this occasion; but was not person- 
ally engaged during the contest. On the evening previ- 
ous, he sent a party to raise a redoubt on Bunker’s Hill, 
but through some misunderstanding they went to Breed’s 
Hill. Two hundred of these men were detached from 
the regiment of Col. Stark. A redoubt was thrown up 
in the course of the night, but it was so unskilfully done, 
that they would have been better without it. It was a 
square redoubt, the curtains of which were about 60 or 
70 feet in extent, with an intrenchment, or breast-work, 
extending 50 or 60 feet fromthe north angle towards 
Mystick river. It was raised about 6 or 7 feet, with a 
level on the top of about eight feet wide upon the sum- 
mit of the hill ; sothat it made a complete covering for 
the British troops as they ascended the hill—-for the mus- 
quetry within the redoubt could not be made to bear 
upon them unless the soldiers stood upon the top of the 
mound. General Stark always called it a Pound, from 
its nearer resemblance of that than a fortification. 
Stark’s regiment was quartered at Medford, about four 
iniles distant from the anticipated point of attack. It 
then consisted of thirteen companies, and was probably 
the largest regiment inthe army. Early in the morning 
of the 17th, Stark had detached 300 men, under Wyman, 
his lieutenant colonel, and himself with his major went 
forward to view the Pound. Soon after their arrival, 
the British began to play upon them from Boston. 
Stark saw his whole regiment would be wanted, and im- 
mediately returned to his encampment. In returning 
they found Wyman with his party in the valley between 
Winter and Plowed hills, lying down to rest: they were 
again put in motion, but went to the right, where Stark 
saw no more of them until after the action. Stark now 
prepared with all possible expedition to take the remain- 
der of his regiment to the scene of action. The regi- 
ment being destitute of ammunition, it was formed in 
front of a house occupied as an arsenal, where each 
man received a gill-cup full of powder, fifteen balls and 
one flint. After the best preparations possible the regi- 
ment proceeded totvards Charlestown Neck. Capt. 
Dearborn (afterwards Major-General) commanded a 
company in flank, and marching beside Col. Stark, sug- 
gested to him the propriety of quickening their steps. 
“ Dearborn,” said the colonel, “one fresh man in action 
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1s worth ten fatigued ones,” and continued to advance iu 
the samecool and collected manner. Stark was now 
joined by his 200 men who had borne their part of the 
fatigue of the night, and took his station on the left of 
the Pound, between that and Mystick river. 

Soon after the enemy was discoverd to have landed on 
the shore of Morton’s point in front of Breed’s Hill, un- 
der cover of a tremendous fire of shot and shells from 
a battery on Copp’s Hill, in Boston, which had opened 
on the redoubt at day break. Major-general Howe, and 
brigadier genera] Pigoty were the commanders of the 
British forces which first landed, consisting of four bat- 
ialions of infantry, ten companies of grenadiers, and ten 
of light infantry, with a train of field artillery. They 
formed as they disembarked, but remained in that posi- 
tion, until they were reinforced by another detachment. 

At this moment the veteran and gallant colonel Stark 
harangued his regiment in a short but animated ad- 
dress ; then directed them to give three cheers, and make 
a rapid movement to the rail fence which ran from the 
left, and about 40 yards-in the rear of the redoubt to- 
wards Mystick river. Part of the grass having been re- 
cently cut, lay in winrows and cocks on. the field. A- 
nother fence was taken up—the rails run through the one 
in front, and the hay, mown in the vicinity, suspended 
upon them, from the bottom to the top, which had the 
appearance of a breast work, but was in fact no real 
cover to the men; it however served asa deception on 
the enemy. 

The effect produced by the men behind the hay bat- 
tery is well known, and can never be forgotten. Twice 
the sons of freedom silenced the fire of the myrmidons 
of Britain ; and fain would they have pursued them ; 
but their colonel had -witnessed such scenes before. He 
kept the whole ground in view, and foresaw the fate of 
the Pound. Added to this, their ammunition was ex- 
pended, ard they had but few bayonets. Shortly after, 
the Pound falling into the hands of the enemy, they 
were very ready to obey’ the orders for retreat. Stark 
was the last who left the ground, and lost but one man 
killed. The enemy’s less was about 1,200. 

After the evacuation of Boston, Stark went to the 
northern posts with Gen. Gates; but did not go into 
Canada, for he had opposed the expedition of Montgom- 
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ery with all hisreasoning powers. Gen. Gates and Col. 
‘Stark had long been upon the intimate terns of brothers ; 
they commonly addressed each other by their given 
names—they had both been taught the art of war in the 
same school, and their mode of warfare was the same. 
Neither had been accustomed to defeat. The study of 
these plain men was to vanquish their enemies. A fine 
cocked hat, or a pretty coat, the soldier’s strut, or an el- 
egant horse, bore but little weight on their minds. 

Stark was not less in the council than in the field. 

In the fall of 1776, a small party of the British came up 
the Lake before Ticonderoga to take soundings of the 
depth of the water. From the prospect of attack, Gates 
summoned a council of war. There were there no offi- 
cers who had been in actual service except Gates and 
Stark. Gates took Stark aside, and the following dia- 
logue ensued : 

Gates. What do you think of it, John? 

Stark. I think if they come, we must fight them. 

Gates. Psho, John! Teli me what your opinion is se- 
riously. | 

Stark. My opinion is, that they will not fire a shot a- 
gainst this place this season ; but whoever is here next, 
must look out. Saag 

They returned to the council, and Gates told what Stark 
had said—that there would not be a shot fired’ against 
them at that time. This being the first doubt suggested 
ef animmediate attack, it produced much surprise—ma- 
ny offered to lay betsof it. Stark gave his reasons, that 
it was so near the time of year when the Lake would be 
frozen, that their survey of the Lake could only be in 
preparation for another season—for they would never 
make an attack upon Ticonderoga at a time when, 
if successful, they could net immediately pursue the ad- 
vantages of their victory. This proved to be the case. 

Soon after this, Washington ordered Stark to join him 
in Pennsylvania; and about the time of his arrival, the 
former began to contemplate his attack on ‘Trenton. On 
the 24th of December, 1776, he called a council. Stark 
was not present at the first ofthe meeting; but when he ar- 
rived, Washington informed him of the business of the 
council, viz. To take into consideration the best mode to 
be pursued under existing circumstances. Stark staid— 
‘Your men have long been accustomed to place depend- 
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ance upon spades, pick-axes and hoes for safety; but ir 
you ever mean to establish the independence of the Unit- 
ed States, you must teach them to put confidence in their 
fire arms.” Washington answered, “That is what we 
have agreed upon: we are to march to-morrow for the 
attack of Trenton; youare to take command of the 
right wing of the advanced guard, and Gen. Greene the 
left.” Stark observed, he could not have been better suit- 
ed. Here it may be proper to notice an event not gen- 
erally understood, the particulars of which were related 
at the funeral of the deceased general, by a companion 
in arms then present. Jt is well known that just previous 
to this important action, the American army was on the 
point of being broken up by suffering, desertion and the 
expiration of the term of enlistment of a great portion of 
the troops. A few days previous, the term of the New- 
Hampshire troops expired: Stark was the first to pro- 
pose a re-engagement of six weeks. He, for the moment, 
left his station as commander, and engaged as recruiting 
officer : and not a man failed to re-engage. He led the 
van of the attack—and the result corresponded with the 
hopes of the nation.* Seven days after he was with 
Washington at Trenton, when Lord Cornwallis with 12.,- 
000 men nearly hemmed them in. By consummate ad- 
dress the impending fate of the Americans was avoided 
—Washington fell on the enemy’s rear at Princeton, and 
so broke up the British plans, that the enfeebled Ameri- 
can army was enabled in turn to hem up the British in 
the environs of New-York. 

At the close of the campaign, Stark returned to New- 
Hampshire upon parole. On his arrival he ascertained 
the truth of a report that had reached him before he left 
the army, that Congress had degraded him by the appoint- 
ment of Col. Poor,as a Brigadier. He went immediately 
to Exeter, where the legislature was then sitting, and ask- 
ed a resignation. They endeavored to dissuade him from 
his purpose, but‘in vain. He told them that “ an officer 
who would not stand for his rank, would not fight for his 
country.” However, he engaged, should an attack be 
made upon New-Hampshire, to hold himself in readiness 





* Of the enemy 50 were killed and 918 made prisoners, among 
whom were 30 commissioned officers; 6 brass cannon, 1200 small 
arms, 7 standards, and other trophies, were also taken. Of the A- 
mericans not more than 20 were killed and wounded. 
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for its defence. He informed them of the dangerous sit- 
uation of Ticonderoga, and retired to his farm as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

In 1777, the overwhelming force of Burgoyne drove 
the Americans from their strong post at Ticonderoga, and 
universal alarm prevailed in the north. Burgoyne, pre- 
suming that no more effectual opposition would be made, 
flattered himself that he might push on without much an- 
noyance. His army was led by accomplished and ex- 
perienced officers ; it was furnished with a formidable 
train of brass artillery, and with all the apparatus, stores 
and equipments which the nature of the service requir- 
ed, and which the art of man had invented. Veteran 
corps of the best troops of Britain and Germany formed 
the greater part of this dreaded army, while Canadians 
and American loyalists furnished it with spies, scouts and 
rangers, and a numerous array of savages, in their own 
dress and weapons, and with characteristick ferocity, in- 
creased the terrors of its approach. It numbered, accord- 
ing to common estimation, ten thousand strong, including 
every description of force; an army, which, considering 
the theatre of action, was equal to ten times that number 
in the ordinary wars of Europe. 

Flushed with a confidence of his superior power, and 
deceived with the opinion that the friends of the British 
cause among the Americans were as five to one opposed 
—Burgoyne despatched Colonel Baum (a German officer) 
with a party of 1500 men, upon a most romantick expedi- 
tion. His instructions, which fellinto the hands of Gen- 
eral Stark, and he communicated, discovered the object 
of the expedition, and the route the Colonel was to take ; 
he was instructed “ 7'o proceed through the New-Hamp- 
shire Grants, cross the mountains, scour the country with 
Peter’s corps of tories and the Indians, from Rockingham to 
Otter-creek, to get horses, carriages, and cattle, and mount 
Reidesel’s regiment of dragoons, to go down Connecticut 
river as jar as Brattleborough, and return by the great road 
to Albany, there to meet General Burgoyne, to endeavour to 
make the country believe it was the advanced body of the 
General’s army, who was to cross Connecticut river and pro- 
ceed to Boston; and that at Spring field they were to be join- 
ed by the troops from Rhode-Island. All officers, civil and 
prrgas acting under the Congress, were to be made prison- 
ers. To tax the towns where they halted, and with such ar- 
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ticles as they wanted, and take hostages for the performe- 
ance, fc.” 

By the tenor of this commission it appears that the 
British General thought his proclamation at Boquet had 

roduced wonderful effects ; that it had struck a general 
panick through the States, and quelled all opposition ; 
and that it was now only for his troops to move at his 
command, and the conquest was obtained. _ 

At this critical moment, when the calamities of war 
were impending, and the fate of the struggle seemed a- 
bout to be decided,—the legislature of New-Hampshire 
called upon Stark to lead their militia against the invad- 
er. Although he was ready to obey thecall, yet he re- 
fused to submit to the humiliating consideration of serv- 
ing under officers whom he had commanded, and who as 
he conceived, had been unjustly promoted. The legisla- 
ture, unwilling to lose his services, and the peril of their 
situation admitting no delay, concluded to give him an 
independent command and discretionary orders, to act 
in New-Hampshire, or push forward beyond the line of 
the State, as he might think best, to arrest the progress 
of the enemy. Number Four (Charlestown) on Connecti- 
cut river was his place of rendezvous. The citizens 
rushed to the confines of the State with the same alacrity 
they did at the alarm of the battle of Lexington, to speak 
to the enemy at the muzzles of their muskets, and for- 
bid their am Aeon with their feet the land ot freedom. 

Scarce had he arrived at his place of rendezvous when 
the Green Mountaineers invited him to come to them, 
join his little force to theirs, and lead them against the 
common enemy, who they were in daily expectation 
would attempt to pass that part of the country. Hesent 
one hundred men to the heights between Number Four 
and Ticonderoga to observe the motions of Burgoyne— 
sent off immediately tothe town of Manchester, twenty- 
two miles north-east from Bennington, such of his men 
as had arrived amounting to four or five hundred, and 
followed himself very soon, leaving orders for others to 
come as fast as they should arrive. 

He found the advantage of his independent command 
immediately upon his arrival at Manchester, for the 

acks of his men were paraded as fora march. He en- 
quired for the cause, and was informed that Gey. Lin- 
eoln had been there and had ordered them off to the 
Sprouts, at the mouth of Mohawk river. He sought for. 
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and found Lincoln, and demanded of him his authority 
for undertaking the command of his men. Lincoln said 
it was by order of Gen. Schuyler. Stark desired him to 
tell Gen. Schuyler that he considered himself adequate 
to the command of his own men, and gave him copies of 
his commission and orders. 

The matter was brought before congress,and on the 19th 
July they resolved, “ that the council of New-Hampshire 
be informed, that the instructions which Gen. Stark says 
he ras received from them, are destructive of military 
subordination, and highly prejudicial to the common 
cause at this crisis; and that therefore they be desired to 
instruct Gen. Stark to conform himself te the same rules 
which other general officers of the militia are subject to, 
whenever they are called out at the expense of the Unit- 
ed States.” Before the passage of this resolve, however, 
Gen. Schuyler had opened a correspondence with Stark, 
and endeavored to prevail on him to come to the Sprouts. 
The latter gave him a detail of his intended operationsy 
viz. to fall upon the rear of Burgoyne, to harrass and cut 
off his supplies. Gen. Schuyler approved the plan, and 
offered to furnish him with five or six hundred men more 
to carry it into execution. After afew days tarry at 
Manchester, he proceeded to Bennington. While he was 
making arrangements to execute his plan, on the 14th of 
August a woman came to him as an express fromthe town 
of Cambridge, (10 miles north-west from Bennington, in 
the state of New-York) informing him that two hundred 
Indians had come in there that morning ; and in a few 
hours another came from the same place (for it was not 
safe for men to travel at that time) who informed that fif- 
icen hundred Hessians and Tories had arrived since the 
Indians. There was a quantity of flour at some mills a 
few miles towards Cambridge from where he lay: he 
supposed the flour was their object, and he sent off a par- 
ty immediately for its security, following himself with 
what force he had as soon as possible. 

Just before night he met Colonel Baum, at the head of 
his Hessians, Tories and Indians, on a branch of the riv- 
er Hoosick. Stark’s numbers were but little more than 
half those of Baum, having lessened them considerably 
by sending one party for arms, another for beef cattle, 
&c. However, he made the best show he could with the 
few men he had, by spreading them out in a single file, 
and by displaying the greatest number in the most sight- 
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ly situations. They both halted and looked at each 
other till dark; when Stark fell back to his encampment 
left in the morning, but kept patroles going all night, by 
which he found that Baum was throwing up a breast-work. 
In the morning, Stark made his disposition for attacking 
Baum in front and rear; by sending two flanking parties, 
one on the right and the other on the left, to meet in his 
rear and begin the attack, while he should show 
him Yankees’ play in front. Not many minutes after the 
two parties had marched, it began to rain violently, and 
they came. back to the main body, and all returned again 
to theirencampment. In the course of the following 
night they received sdme reinforcements: the most re- 
markable of these was a minister from Berkshire, who 
appeared the temporal as well as spiritual leader of his 
people. Although they had a military commander, the 
minister had to*be their organ. He came to the com- 
manding officer, and addressed him in the following 
strain: “ We, the people of Berkshire, have been fre- 
quently called on to fight, but have not been permitted. 
We have now resolved, if you will not let us fight, never 
to turn out again.” ‘The General asked him if he wish- 
ed to go at that time, when it was dark and rained. “No.” 
“ Then,” continued Stark, “ if the Lord should give us 
sunshine again, if I donot give you fighting enough, I 
will never ask you to come again.” 

The next morning he made the same disposition of his 
men that he had done the day before, and they marched 
off with fair weather and the spirits of freemen deter- 
mined to live free. 

When the two flanking parties approached rear each 
other in the rear of the enemy, the Indians, ever on the 
alert, perceived the situation they were in, and made 
their escape in a single file between the two parties, ac- 
companied with their horrid yells and the jingling of cow- 
bells. ‘The parties closed in upon the rear, and Stark 
himself in the front: the contest for a short time was 
desperate, particularly at the Tories’ breastwork. Al- 
though Baum had nearly twice the number (principally 
veteran troops) defended by this breastwork, his mercen- 
aries could not stand surrounded by this band of pat- 
riots: they grounded their arms and surrendered at dis- 
cretion. The action being of short duration, the loss 
was not great on either side. The Hessians he treated 
with all the civilities of prisoners of war; but the To- 
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fies he considered as traitors, and distinguished them as 
such : he ordered them (two hundred in number) to be 
tied in pairs, and those pairs connected together by a 
rope, theend of which was fastened to an old horse’s 
tail, and a postillion mounted on him to lead them off. 
The ladies of Bennington dismantled their beds to furnish 
cords for this purpose, and rendered many other services, 
invigorated by the same spirit that actuated the conquer- 
ors. 

About six o’clock in the afternoon another party of the 
enemy appeared, nearly equal to the first under the eom- 
mand of Colonel Breyman, intended as a reinforcement 
to Baum. Stark was not under very favorable circum- 
stances for a second engagement, having been under the 
necessity of detaching a large portion of his men to 
guard his prisoners ; and what he had left were exhaust- 
ed by hunger and fatigue—for they had nothing to eat 
nor drink but the rain that had fallen the day before, for 
fourteen hours. Stark,cool and collected,made the best of 
his circumstances; for his courage was the result of 
ohh Ap rather than bravery impelled by passion—and 

is rigid nerves gave him such command of himself, that 
he could appear regardless of danger, and exercise all 
the faculties of his mind in the greatest heat of action. 
He ordered the few he had embodied to the attack ; and 


fortunately Maj. Rann came to him that moment with 


two hundred fresh troops, whom he sent on likewise to 
keep the enemy in check till he could rally his scattered 
numbers: Some were attending the wounded, others 
seeking for lost friends, &c. Some were so exhausted, 
that ambition had lost its force, and death was without 
its terrors. Maj. Safford came to him from Berkshire co. 
Massachusetts, with a few troops more. Although Stark’s 
men were brave, they were ignorant of the art of war. 
When going to the scene of action, he came to a field- 
piece that had been left by Baum,and about a dozen of his 
men about it. He ordered them to draw it on to the scene 
of action : and when the cannon arrived, he directed them 
to load and fire it; but they had never seen a cannon, 
and he was obliged to dismount and show them by load- 
ing it himself. He gave orders with allthe force of his 
lungs to drive on, or they would lose the honor of the 
victory, for the main body was at hand. They were so 
closely engaged, that the enemy heard him, and immedi- 


ately gave way. - Night coming on, Breyman made his 
14. 
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escape with a small loss in killed and wounded and a few 
prisoners, leaving his artillery, consisting of three brass 


field-pieces, with some baggage. 

Thus those hills of Walloomsack were rendered me- 
morable by two complete victories being gained on the 
same day—by citizens of the infant republick over the 


minions of an unrelenting tyrant. 
Immediately after the engagement, Gen. Stark dis- 
atched a messenger to the Legislature of this state at 
Bgstae. with the following account of that important vic- 
tory : 
Bennington, August 18, 1777. 
GENTLEMEN, 

[ congratulate you on the late success of your troops nnder 
my command, by express ; 1 purpose to give you a brief ac- 
count of my proceedings since I wrote to you last. 

I left Manchester on the 8th instant, acd arrived here the 
9th. The 19thI was idtformed that a party of Indians were 
at Cambridge, which is twelve miles distant from this place, 
on their march thither. I detached Col. Gregg with twe 
hundred men under his command tostoptheir march. Ino 
the evening I had infermation by express, that there was a 
large body of the enemy on their way with their field pieces 
in order to march through the country, commanded by Gov- 
ernor Skeene. The 14th, I marched with my brigade, anda 
few of the State militia, to oppose them, and cover Gregg’s 
retreat, who found himself unable to withstand their superi- 
or number: about four miles from this town, I accordingly 
met him on his return, and the enemy inclose pursuit of him, 
within half of amile of hisrear. But when they discovered 
me, they presently halted on a very advantageous piece of 
ground : I drew up my little army on an eminence in open 
view of their epcampments, but could not bring them to an 
engagement. I marched back about a mile and there en- 
camped. Isenta few men to skirmish with them, killed 
thirty of them, with two Indian chiefs. The 15th, it rained 
all day ; I sent out parties to harrass them. The 16th,I was 
joined by this State’s militia, and those of Berkshire county. 

divided my army into three divisions, and sent Col. Nichols 
with 250 men on the rear of their left wing: Col. Headrich 
on the rear of their right, with 300 men, ordered when 
joined to attack the same. Inthe mean time I sent three 
hundred more to oppose the enemy’s front, to draw the atten- 
tion that way: Soon after [ detached the colonels, Hubbard 
and Stickney, on their right wing with 200 men to attack 
that part; all which plans had their desired effect. Col. 
Wichols sent me word that hestood in need of a reinforce- 
ment, which I readily granted, consisting of 100 men,at which 
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time he commenced the attack, precisely at three o’clock in 
the afternoon, which was fellowed by all the rest ; I pushed 
forward the remainder with all speed. Our peeple behaved 
with the greatest spirit and bravery imaginable : had they 
been Alexanders or Charles of Sweden, they could not have 
behaved better. The action lasted two hours ; atthe expi- 
ration of which time, we forced their breastworks at the 
muzzles of their guns, took two pieces of brass cannon, with 
anumber of prisoners: but before | could get them into prop- 
er form again, I received intelligence that there was a large 
reinforcement within two miles of us on their march, which 
occasioned ustorenew our attack: but lucky for us Col. 
Warner’s regiment came up, which put a stop to their career. 
We soon rallied, and in a few minutes the action began very 
warm and desperate, which lasted until night. We used 
their own cannon against them, which preved of great ser; 
vice tous. At sunset we obliged them to retreat a second 
time ; we pursued them till dark, when I was obliged to 
halt for fear of killiog my own men. We recovered two 
pieces more of their cannon, together with all their bag- 
gage, a number ef horses, carriages, &c. killed upwards of 
200 of the enemy in the field of battle. The number of 
wounded is not yet known, as they are scattered about ia 
many places. I have one Lt. Colonel, since dead, one Major, 
seven Captains, 14 Lieutenants, 4 Ensigns, 2 Cornets, one 
Judge Advocate, one Baron, two Canadian officers, six Ser- 
geants, one Aid-de-camp, one Hessian Chaplain, 3 Hessian 
Surgeons, and seven hundred prisoners. 

I] enclese you a copy of Gen. Burgoyne’s instructions to 
Col. Baum, who commanded the detachment that engaged us. 
Our wounded are forty-two; ten privates and four officers 
belonging to my brigade are dead ; the dead and wounded in 
the other corps, I donot know, as they have not brought in 
their returns yet. 

I am,gentlemen, with the greatest regard and respect, your 
most obedient humble servant, 

JOHN STARK, Brigadier Gen. 

P. S. I think we have returned the enemy a proper com- 
pliment in the above action, for the Hubbart-Town engage- 
ment. 

This was the first link in the chain of events that open- 
ed a new scene to republican America. It raised her 
from the brink of despair, to the summit of hope, and 
added unfading laurels to the brow of the commander, 
At the time the news reached Congress, they were about 
reading New-Hampshire out of the Union, as the Society 
of Friends read out their refractory members. The dif- 
ficulties, however, subsided, and onthe 4th of October, 
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it was “ Resolved, that the thanks of Congress be pre« 
sented to Gen. Stark, of the New-Hampshire militia, and 
the officers and troops under his command, for their 
brave and successful attack upon, and signal victory over 
the enemy, in their lines at Bennington : and that briga- 
dier Stark be appointed a brigadier general in the army 
of the United States.” Never were thanks more de- 
servedly bestowed, ‘This was the first turn of affairs in 
favor of the Americans in the northern department, after 
the death of Gen. Montgomery. It raised the spirits of 
the country, and made the militia willing to turn out be- 
yond what would otherwise have been done. When Gen. 
Gates wrote to the commander ia chief some days after 
his arrival at Stillwater, he thus expressed himself—“Up- 
on my leaving Philadelphia, the prospect this way ap- 
fee most gloomy, but the severe checks the enemy 

ave met with at Bennington and in Tyron county, has 
given a more pleasing view of public affairs.” Stark’s 
victory gave reputation to the militia, as well as increased 
their courage. They found that neither British nor Ger- 
man regulars were invincible ; but that they could beat 
both. The artillery and other trophies excited their hope 
and confidence. While the Americans were exulting up- 
on the occasion on the one side, the royal army under 
Burgoyne experienced a degree of depression on the oth- 
er; especially as the disaster at Bennington not only ad- 
ded to their delay, but gave Gates the opportunity of 
strengthening himself, by the arrival of the militia, who 
were upon their march to reinforce him. When he was 
upon his journey to take the command, he was much de- 


jected, no less than the troops which were to be under 


him ; but the Bennington affair put them both in better 
spirits, and afforded them some promising expectations. 
They relied on his abilities,so that his appearance at 
camp, and his mode of conducting military business, at 
once filled them with courage and resolution; and ina 
few days they faced about and advanced towards Bur- 
goyne. ges 

This weakened and disheartened Burgoyne, and pre- 
vented his intended junction with Clinton. From this 
time the former began to see the danger of his situation, 
and these men of New-Hampshire and the Green Moun- 
tains whom he had viewed with contempt, he began to 
consider as dangerous enemies ; for about this time in 
writing to Lord Germaine, he said “the New-Hampshire 
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grants, till of late but little known, hang like a cloud on 
my left.” 

When Stark had settled his affairs at Be nnington, dis- 
eharging those whose term of enlistment had expired, &c. 
he went with his remaining force to visit his old friend Gen. 
Gates at Saratoga, and by his exertions contributed to the 
final overthrow of Burgoyne. Gates offered him the com- 
mand of the right wing of hisownarmy: Stark declined, 
telling him it would sour the minds of many worthy off- 
cers. But he would do him a greater service—he would 
return to New-Hampshire, and procure reinforcements to 
aid him. Stark on his way spread the report that Bur- 
goyne was on the point of surrendering, and to encourage 
the militia, held out the promise that all who arrived 
there previous to the surrender should share the spoils 
of his camp. 

When he arrived at Concord, N. H. he sent an express 
to Portsmouth for John Langdon to meet him at Exeter 
the next day, and went to Derryfield himself. Langdon, 
aman of principle, ever ready to defend his country, 
met Stark agreeably to request with a number of other 
gentlemen, and they all went on to Saratoga together. 
When they arrived, Stark took the command of fort Ed- 
ward to cut off Burgoyne’s retreat and supplies on that 
. quarter. Aftera few days, Stark began to think that 
Gates was making too much delay, and wrote to him 
twice without receiving any answer ; making a_ proposi- 
tion of an immediate attack. Atlength Stark marched 
down his force to urge upon Gates more strongly the ne- 
cessity of an attack, and sent an aid to him with the in- 
formation, and to pledge himself for success on his side 
of Burgoyne in case of orders to attack. But at the mo- 
ment of the arrival of the aid, the convention, signed by 
Burgoyne, was received by Gates. | 

The following year the northern frontier was assigned 
to his command with a feeble force ; still, his old friends, 
the militia, prompt at his call, presented such an attitude 
as secured the frontier from assault. In 1779 he was at 
Rhode-Island, and principally employed with Gen. Gates 
in surveying the country from Tiverton to Point Judith 
to guard against attack. Late in the season, however, he 
joined Washington with the northern army, who was en- 
abled tomake good his winter quarters. In the year 1780 
he was with Washington at Morristown, and in the battle 
of Springfield: that season terminated with Gen. Lin- 
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coln’s disaster at Charleston and the treason of Arnold. 
In 1781,he again had charge of the northern department, 
and kept the enemy in close quarters with a small body 
of militia. The capture of Lord Cornwallis, at the 
close of this year, terminated the war. His lordship on 
his arrival in England, told the ministry that “ America 
was not to be conquered by fire and sword, let their num- 
bers be ever so great.” ‘The ministers themselves,giving 
in to this opinion, negociations for peace were soon after 
opened. 

When the intelligence of peace was received, the sub- 
ject of this memoir was the first to bear the welcome ti- 
dings back to his fellow-citizens of New-Hampshire ; and 
he immediately retired, like the illustrious Roman, to the 
calm and dignified seclusion of domestic life—mingling 
with the industrious and hardy yeomanry who had so 
often been with him in battle, and reaping in common 
with his countrymen the fruits of that immortal struggle, 
which made us a free people. For the last few years of 
his life, Gen. Stark enjoyed a pecuniary bounty from 
government—a free offering of the nation to one of its 
most illustrious defenders. 

He isnowno more! his spirit departed to the God 
who gave it, on Wednesday the 8th of May, 1822, after 
having attained the age of 93 years, 8 months and 24 
days, and survived all the general officers of the revolu- 
tion! His last illness was short, but extremely distres- 
sing—fourteen days previous to his death he sustained, 
as was supposed, a paralytie shock, which discovered it- 
self in choking and inability to swallow while eating: 
after this he ate no more; and during his remaining time, 
he was speechless, although it was apparent to his watch- 
ful friends and re'ations who stood around him, that he 
retained his senses to the last. Until the last attack, he 
had ever been able to walk about the house, and in pleas- 
ant weather out of doors. 

His funeral obsequies were attended by a large con- 
course of people at his late residence in Manchester on 
the bank of the Merrimack, on Friday following his death. 
His remains were interred with military honors in the 
cemetery which within a few years had been enclosed at 
his own request: it is situated on a mound, being the se- 
cond rise from the river, and can be seen for a distance 
of four or five miles up and down the Merrimack. 
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Such is a faint outline of the life of General Srarx— 
the first and most intrepid hero of New-Hampshire, of 
whom she may justly boast as one unsurpassed in cool 
and deliberate bravery. He was indeed one of the firm- 
est supports of the revolution, and contributed as much 
as any individual to its successful issue. While contem- 
plating his character, the scenes in which the greater 
portion of his life was employed, the entire devotion of 
his soul to the welfare of his country ; and reflecting 
that our political fathers, the pioneers to independence, 
are fast leaving us,—the heart is insensibly chilled with 
the thought that the spirit of. the revolution, which like a 
rock of adamant withstood the waves that dashed a- 
gainst it, is about to become extinct with the departure of 
those whose souls itanimated. Even at the close of the 
revolution, “ America had nurtured sons of boundless 
ambition, who thus early contemplated stars, garters and 
diadems, crowns, sceptres, and the regalia of kings, in 
the yet simple bosom of theircountry.” Would to heav- 
en, this spirit was no longer rend a among our coun- 
trymen—that they could as heartily despise all aping of 
royalty as did the veteran Stark, when in the very morn 
of our country’s glory, with Heath and others, he oppo- 
sed the order of the Cincinnati,and other aristocratick as- 
sociations. 
_ When the army was about to be disbanded, there 
were a few commanders who still retained a fondness 
for the pomp and parade of courts and princes, and 
would fain invest a ruler with the government for life. 
Stark was zealous in his opposition, and his views at 
length became generally adopted. He made many ob- 
jections to the Cincinnati, the most important or which 
was, that their system bore no resemblance to Cincinna- 
tus. To imitate, said he, the great Roman, they should 
make it a fundamental rule that every member should re- 
turn to the occupation he had left, without ostentation, 
holding himself in readiness to obey the calls of his coun- 
try. This was the line of conduct he had marked out 
for himself, and he was determined no allurements should 
deter him from ‘its pursuit. Nor was he ever swerved 
from the line of conduct he had thus resolved to pursue. 
The character of Gen. Stark, in his private, was as un- 
exceptionable as in his public life. His manners were 
frank and open, though tinged with an eccentricity, pe- 
euliar to himself, and usefulin society. Through life he 
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was aman of virtue and integrity—friendly to the good 
and enterprising—severe to the idle and unworthy. And 
while the nation has lost'a hero—society mourns an hon- 
est citizen. His eulogy we will not attempt to write; for 
it is written in the breasts of his countrymen. 








The anniversary of the battle of Bennington has beer 
celebrated for many years since that event; and as any 
thing connected with the hero of that action, will be in- 
teresting to the publick, we subjoin the following corres- 


pondence. 
Bennington, July 22, 1809. 
HONORED AND RESPECTED SIR, 
You can never forget that on the ever memorable 16th 


of August, 1777, you commanded the American troops 


in the action commonly called the Bennington Battle 
—that under Divine Providence astonishing success at- 
tended our arms. Ourenemy was defeated and captured, 
and this town and its vicinity saved from impending ruin. 
It has been usual for the people on every anniversary of 
that day, to hold the day in grateful remembrance by 
publick celebration. On Thursday last,a large and respec- 
table number of leading characters in this and the neigh- 
boring ‘owns met to choose a committee of arrangements 
for a celebration on the 16th of August next. More than 
sixty of those who met were with you in the battle: they 
recollect you, Sir, with peculiar pleasure ; and have di- 
rected us to write to you, requesting of you, if age and 
health will permit, to honor them with your presence on 
that day. All your expenses shall be remunerated. No 
event could so animate the brave sonsof liberty as to 
see their venerable leader and preserver once more in 
Bennington—that the young men may once have the 
pleasure of seeing the man who so gallantly fought to 
defend their sacred rights—their fathers and mothers, 
and protected them while lisping in infancy. 

Should this request be inconsistent with your health or 
age, we should be happy in receiving a letter from you on 


the subject—that we may read it to them on that memor- 
able day. 
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_ Sentiments from the aged, and from those who have 
hazarded their lives to rescue us from the shackles of ty- 
fanny, will be read with peculiar pleasure, and remem- 
bered long after their fathers have retired to the silent 
tomb. : 

Accept, Sir, our warmest wishes: for your health and 
happiness ; and permit us, dear General, to assure you 
that we are, with great esteem, your cordial and affec: 


tionate friends. nae 
GIDEON OLIN, 
JONATHAN ROBINSON; 
_ DAVID FAY. ' 
The Hon. Gen. JOHN STARK, Derry field. 
a +o 
ANSWER. 
At my Quarters at Derry field; 
31st of July, 1809. 
My Friends and Fellow-Soldiers, 

I received yours of the 23d inst. containing your fer- 
vent expressions of friendship, and your very polite invi- 
tation to meet with you to celebrate the 16th of August in 
Bennington. 

As you observe, I “can never forget that” I “ com- 
manded American troops ” on that day in Bennington. 
They were men that had not learned the art of submis- 
sion, nor had they been trained to the art of war. But 
our “ astonishing success ” taught the enemies of liberty 
that undisciplined freemen are superior to veteran slaves. 
I fear we shall have to teach the lesson anew to that _per- 
fidious nation. 

Nothing could afford me greater pleasure, than to meet 
the “ brave sons of liberty ” on the fortunate spot. But 
as you justly anticipate, the infirmities of old age will 
not permit ; for 1 am nowfourseore and one years old, 
and the lamp of life is almost spent. I have of late had 
many such invitations, but was not ready, for there was 
hot oil in the lamp. 


You say you wish your young mén to see me. But 

ou who have seen me, can tell them that I was never 

worth much for ashow, and certainly cannot be worth 
their seeing now. | 

In case of my not being able to attend, you, wish my 

sentiments. These you shall have as free as the air we 

breathe. As Iwas then, | am now—the friend of the 
15 
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equalrights of men, of representative democracy, of re- 
publicanism and the Declaration of Independence, the 
great charter of our national rights ; and of course the 
friend of the indissoluble union and Constitution: of the 
States. Iam the enemy of all foreign influence, for all 
foreign influence is the influence of tyranny. This is the 
only chosen spot of liberty—this is the only republic on 
earth. F 

You well know, gentlemen, that at the time of the 
event you celebrate, there was a powerful British faction 
in the country (called tories) and a material part of the 
force we had to contend with was tories. This faction 
was rankling in our councils till they had laid the founda- 
tion of the subversion of our liberties. But by good 
sentinels at our outposts, we were apprised of our dan- 
ger; and thesons of freedom beat the alarm. And, as 


at Bennington, “ they came, they saw, and they conquer- 
ed.” 


ae) ee eS a ae ee 


I shall remember, gentlemen, the respect you and “the 
inhabitants of Bennington and its neighborhood ” have’ 
shewn me, till I go to the country from which no travel- 
ler returns. I must soon receive marching orders. 


JOHN STARK. 
Hon. GIDEON OLIN, 


JONATHAN ROBINSON, 
DAVID FAY, Esquires, Bennington. 


Accompanying this letter, the General forwarded as 
his volunteer this sentiment—* Live free or die—Death is 
not the worst of evils.” 


~—O4 Oo 


Correspondence between President Jerrerson and General 
STARK. 


7~ 


Monticello, Aug. 19th, 1805. 
ResPectep GENERAL, 


I have lately learnt through-the channel of the News- 
papers, and learnt with pleasure, that you aré still in life, 
and enjoy health and spirits. The victories of Benning- 
ton, the first link in the chain of successes which issued in 
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the surrender of Saratoga, are still fresh in the memory 
of every American ; and the name of him who atchiev- 
ed them, dear to his heart. Permit me, therefore, as a 
stranger who knows you only by the services you have 
rendered, to express to you the sincere emotions of pleas- 
ure-and attachment which he felt on learning that your 
days had been thus prolonged, his fervent prayers that 
they still may be continued in comfort, and the conviction 
that whenever they end, your memory will be cherished 
by those who come after you, as one who has not lived 
in vain for his country. [salute you, venerable patriot 
and general, with affection and reverence. 


TH: JEFFERSON. 
Hon. Major Gen. Stark. | 


—)+o— 
Derryfield, Oct. 1805. 
REsPECTED Sip, 

Your friendly letter of the 19th of August, came to 
hand a few days since ; but owing to the imbecility, in- 
separably connected with the wane of life, 1 have not 
been able to acknowledge it until now. I have been in 
my seventy-seventh year since the 28th of Apes last, 
and since the close of the revolutionary war, have de- 
voted my time entirely to domestic employments—and 
in the vale of obscure retirement have tasted that tran- 
quillity, which the hurry and bustle of a busy world so 
seldom bestow. ithank you for the compliment you are 
pleased to make me, nor will I conceal the satisfaction 1 
feel in receiving it from a man, who possesses so large a 
share of my confidence. I will confess to you, sir, that, 1 
once began to think that the labors of the revolution were 
in vain, and that I should, live to see the system restor- 
ed, which I had assisted in destroying; but my fears are 
all at an end, and Iam now calmly preparing to meet the 
unerring fate of man; with, however, the satisfactory re- 
flection, that I leave a numerous progeny, in a country 
highly favored by nature, and under a government whose 

rinciples and views I believe to be correct and just. 

With the highest considerations of respect and esteem, 
I have the honor to be your most obedient servant, 


JOHN STARK. 


Tuomas Jerrerson, Esquire. 





Norr.—For the particulars of the life of Gen. Stark, the editors 
are indebted to the Hon. Caleb Stark, his oldest son, whe was also a 
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soldier of the revolution. Gordon’s Revolution, vol. ii; General 
Dearborn’s account of the battle at Bunker Hill ; Hist. Coll. Mass. 
vol. ii., and an account published in the N. H. Patriot in 1810, col- 
jected from the papers and coversation of the deceased general, by 
hjs son-in-law, B. F. Stickney, Esq. | eS, 
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NARRATIVE OF MRS. SHUTE’S CAPTIVITY. 
[Communicated by John Kelly, Esq. of Northwood.) 


A few years previous to Mrs. Shute’s death, the late 
Purenas Meraiut, Esq. of Stratham, visited her, for the 
purpose of receiving from herself an account of her ear- 
ly sufferings. From the minutes of her conversation 
which he made at the time, the following narrative is 
principally compiled. The date of her birth or captivi- 
ty does not distinctly appear. Gov. Sullivan, in his his- 
tory of Maine, says the people on Swan-Island were at- 
tacked about the year 1755. If this date is correct, she 
was probably born about the year 1754 or 1755. 


James Whidden, the maternal grandfather of Mrs, 
Shute, was a captain in the army at the taking of Cape 
Breton in 1745. He owned a tract of land on Swan-lsl- 
and, in the river Kennebeck, where he lived with his fam- 
ily. One of his daughters married Lazarus Noble of 
Portsmouth, who lived on the island with her father. 
The Indians had been accustomed to visit Capt. Whid- 
den for the purposes of trade. ‘There was a garrison on 
the island to secure the inhabitants from the attacks of 
the enemy in time of war. 

One morning, a little after day break, two boys went 
out of the garrison and left the gate open. The Indians 
were on the watch and availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, about ninety entered the garrison. The inhabit- 
ants immediately discovered that the enemy was upon 
them ; but therewas no escape, Capt. Whidden and 
his wife retreated to the cellar and concealed themselves. 
Noble and his hired man met the Indians at the head of 
the stairs, and fired upon them, wounding one of them in 
the arm. The Indians did not return the fire, but took 


Noble, his wife, and seven children, with Timothy Whid- 
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den and Mary Holmes, prisoners. The hired man and 
the two boys escaped. ‘The captives were carried to the 
water’s side and bound ;, excepting such as could not run 
away. The Indians then returned to the garrison, burnt 
the barn and plundered the house, cut open the feather 
beds, strewed the feathers in the field, and carried off all 
the silver and gold they could find, and as much of the 
provisions asthey chose, It was supposed they omitted 
to burn the house, from a suspicion that the Captain and 
his wife, from whom they had, in times of peace, receiv- 
ed many favors, were concealed init. Capt. Whidden, 
after the destruction of his property on the island, return- 
ed to Greenland in this State, which is supposed to have 
been his native place, and there died. 

The Indians also took in a wood on the island, an old 
man by the name of Pomeroy, who was employed in 
making shingles. Having collected their ps and 
plunder, they immediately left the island, and commen- 
ced their return to Canada to dispose of their prey.— 
Pomeroy wasold and feeble, and unable to endure the 
fatigue of the march without mere assistance than the 
savages thought fit to render him, and they killed him on 
the journey. They were more attentive tothe children, 
as for them they undoubtedly expected a higher price, or 
a greater ransom.—Abigail, one of the children, died 
among the Indians. The other captives arrived safe in 
Canada, and were variously disposed of. Mr. Noble 
was sold to a baker in Quebeck, and his wife to a lady of 
the same place as a chamber-maid. They were allowed 
to visit each other and to sleep together. Four of the 
ehildren were also sold in Quebeck, as were Timothy 
Whidden and Mary Holmes. The captives in that city 
were exchanged within a os and returned to their 
homes, Mr. Whidden and Miss Holmes were afterwards 
united in marriage. 

Fanny Nostz, the principal subject of this merfiii, at 
the time of her captivity, was about thirteen*months old. 
She was carried by a party of Indians to Montreal. In_ 
their attempts to dispose of her, they took her one day 
to the house of Monsieur Louis St. Auge Charlee, an em- 
inent merchant of that place, who was at that time on a 
journey to Quebeck. His lady was called into the 
kitchen by one of her maids to see a poor infant crawl- 
ing on the tile floor in dirt and rags, picking apple 
peelings out of the cracks, She came in, and, on kindly 
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noticing the child, Fanny immediately caught hold of 
the lady’s gown, wrapped it over her head, and burst 
into tears. The lady could not easily resist this appeal 
to her compassion. She took up the child, who clung 
about her neck and repeatedly embraced her. The In- 
dians offered to sell her their little captive, but she declin- 
ed buying, not choosing probably in the absence of her 
husband to venture on such a purchase. The Indians 
left the house and slept that night on the pavements be- 
fore the door. Fanny who had again heard the voice of 
kindness, to which she had not been accustomed from 
her savage masters, could not be quiet, but disturbed the 
slumbers and touched the heart of the French lady by 
her incessant cries. This lady had then lately lost a 
child by death, and was perhaps more quick to feel for 
the sufferings of children and more disposed to love them, 
than she would otherwise have been. Early the next 
morning the Indians were called into the house; Fanny 
was purchased, put into a tub of water, and having been 
thoroughly washed, was dressed in the clothes of the de- 
ceased child, and put to bed. She awoke smiling and 
seemed desirous of repaying her mistress’ kindness by 
her infantile prattle and fond carresses. Fanny could 
never learn for what price she was bought of the In- 
dians, as her French mother declined answering her ques- 
tions upon that subject, telling her to be a good girl, and 
be thankful that she was not still in their power. 

Mons. and Mad. St. Auge took a lively interest in their 
little captive, and treated her with mych tenderness and 
affection. She felt for them a filial attachment. When 
her parents were exchanged, her mother, on her return 
home, called upon Fanny, and took the child in her arms, 
but no instinet taught her to rejoice inthe maternal em- 
brace, and she fled for protection to her French mamma. 
Mrs. Noble received many presents from the French 
Fady, and had the satisfaction to see-that her little daugh- 
ter was left in affectionate hands. 

Fanny was taught to call and consider Mons. and 
Mad. St. Auge as her parents. They had her baptized 
by the name of Eleanor, and educated her in the Roman 
Catholic religion. She learned her Pater Nosters, and 
Ave Marias, went to mass, crossed herself with holy wa- 
ter, and told her beads with great devotion. 

When four or five years old, she was enticed away 
from her French parents by Wheelwright, who had been 
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employed by the government of Massachusetts, to seek 
for captives in Canada. He carried her to the Three 
Rivers, where he had several other captives, and left 
her as he pretended with a relation of her French fath- 
er’s for a few days, when she expected to return to Mon- 


treal. But she had not beentothe Three Rivers more. 


than twenty-four hours, when the old squaw, who had 
sold her to Mad. St. Auge, eame along in a sleigh accom- 
pan by a young sanop, seized lg ag and earried 

er to St. Francois, where they kept her about a fort- 
night. She had now attained an age when she would be 
sensible of her misfortunes, and bitterly lamented her 
separation from her French parents. The Indians en- 
deavored to pacify and please her by drawing on her 
coat or frock the figures of deers, wolves, bears, ‘fishes, 
&c. and once, probably to make her look as handsomely 
as themselves, they painted her cheeks in the Indian 
fashion, which very much distressed her, and the old 
squaw made them wipe of the paint. At one time she 
got away from the savages and sought refuge in the best 
looking house in the village, which belonged to a French 
priest, who kissed her, asked her many questions, and 
treated her kindly, but gave her up to the claim of her 
Indian masterse While at St. Francois, her brother, Jo- 
seph Noble, who had not been sold to the French, but 
still lived with the Indians, came to see her, but she had 
a great aversion to him. He was in his Indian dress, and 
she would not believe him to be a relation, or speak to 
him if she could avoid it. She was at last turned back 
by the Indians to Montreal, and to her great satisfaction 
was delivered to her French father, who rewarded the 
Indians for returning her. It was doubtless the expecta- 
tion of much reward which induced the old squaw to 
seize her at the Three Rivers, as the Indians not unfre- 
quently stole back captives, in order to extort presents 
for their return from the French gentlemen, to whom the 
same captives had before been sold. Before this time 
she had been hastily carried from Montreal, hurried over 
mountains and across waters, and concealed among flags, 
while those who accompanied her were evidently pursu- 
ed, and in great apprehension of being overtaken; but 
the occasion of this flight or its incidents she was too 
young to understand or distinctly to remember, and she’ 
was unable afterwards to satisfy herself whether her 
French father conveyed her away to keep her out of the 
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reach of her natural friends, or, whether she was taken 
by those friends,and afterwards re-taken as at the Three 
Rivers and returned to Montreal. The French parents 
cautiously avoided informing her upon this subject, or; 
upon any other which should remind her of her captivity, 
her country, her parents or her friends, lest she should be- 
come discontented with her situation and desirous of leav- 
ing those who had adopted her. They kept her secret- 
éd from her natural friends, who were in search of her, 
and evaded every question which might lead to her dis- 
covery. One day, when Mons. St. Auge and most of his 
family were at mass, she was sent with another captive to 
the third story of the house, and the domestics were re- 
quired strictly to watch them,as it was known that some of 
her relations were then inthe place endeavoring to find 
her. Of this circumstance she was ignorant, but she was 
displeased with her confinement, and With her little com- 
hones found means to es¢tape from their room and went 
elow. While raising a cup of water to her mouth, she 
saw a man looking at bis through the window and stretch- 
ing out his arm towards her, at the same time speaking a 
language which she could not understand. She was very 
fhuch alarmed, threw down the water, and ran with all 
possible speed to her room. Little did she suppose that 
it was her own father, from whom she was flying in 
such fear and horror. He had returned to Canada to 
seek those of his children who remained there. He 
could hear nothing of his Fanny ; but watching the house 
he perceived her as was just stated and joyfully stretching 
his arms towards her, exclaimed, “There’s my datghter { 
O! that’s my daughter.” But she retreated and he 
could not gain admittance, for the house was guarded and 
no stranger permittedto enter. How long he continued 
hovering about her is now unknown—but he left Canada 
without embracing her or seeing her again. 
_ Her French parents put her fo a boarding school at- 
tached to a nunnery in Montreal, where she remained 
several years, and was taught all branches of needlé 
work, with geography, musick, painting, &c. In the 
same school were two Misses Johnsons, who were captur- 
ed at Charlestown, (No. 4) in 1754, and two Misses 
Phipps, the daughters of Mrs. Howe, who were taken at 
Hinsdale in 1755. Fanny was in scheol when Mrs. Howe 
came for her daughters, and long remembered the grief 
and lamentations of the young captives when obliged to 
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leave their school and mates to return to a strange, though 
their native country, and to relatives whom they had long 
forgotten. 

While at school in Montreal, her brother Joseph again 
visited her. He still belonged to the St. Francois tribe 
of Indians and was dressed remarkably fine, having for- 
ty or fifty broaches in his shirt, clasps on his arms, and 
a great variety of knots and bells about his clothing. He 
brought his little sister Ellen, as she was then called, and 
who was then not far from seven years old, a young 
fawn, a basket of cranberries, and a lump of sap sugar. 
The little girl was much pleased with the fawn and had 
no great aversion to cranberries and sugar, but she was 
much frightened by the appearance of Joseph, and would 
receive nothing from his hands till at the suggestion of her 
friends he had washed the paint from his face and made 
some alteration in his dress, when she ventured to accept 
his offerings, and immediately run away from his pres- 
ence. The next day, Joseph returned with the Indians 
to St. Francois, but some time afterwards Mons. St. Auge 
purchased him of the savages, and dressed him in the 
French style: but he never appeared so bold and ma- 
jestic, so spirited and vivacious,as when arrayed in his In- 
dian habit and associating with his Indian friends. He 
however became much attached to St. Auge, who put him 
to school ; and when his sister parted with him upon leav- 
ing Canada he gave her a strict charge not to letit be 
known where he was, lest he too should be obliged to 
leave his friends and return to the place of his birth. 

When between 11 and 12 years of age, Fanny was 
sent to the school of Ursuline nurs in Quebeck, to com- 
plete her education. Here the discipline was much more 
strict and solemn than in the school at Montreal. In both 
places the teachers were called half nuns, who not being 
professed, were allowed to go in and out at pleasure ; but 
at Quebeck the pupils were in a great measure secluded 
from the world, being permitted to walk only in a small 
garden by day, and confined by bolts and bars in their 
cells at night. This restraint was irksome to Fanny. 
She grew discontented; and at the close of the year was 
permitted to return to her French parents at Montreal, 
and again enter the school in that city. 

While Fanny was in the nunnery, being then in her 
fourteenth year, she was one day equally surprised and 
alarmed by the entrance of a stranger, who demanded 
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her of the nuns, asa redeemed captive. Her father had’ 
employed this man, Arnold, to seek out his daughter and 
obtain her from the French, who-had hitherto succeeded- 
in detaining her. Arnold was well calculated for this 
employment. He was secret, subtle, resolute and perse- 
vering. He had been some time in the city without exci- 
ting a suspicion of his business. He had ascertained 
where the captive was to be found—had procured the ne- 
cessary powers to secure her, and in his approach to the 
nunnery was accompanied by a sergeant and a file of 
men. ‘The nuns were unwilling to deliver-up their pupil, 
and required’ to know by what right he demanded her. 
Arnold convinced them that his authority was derived 
from the Governor, and they durst not disobey. They, 
however, prolonged the time as much as possible and 
sent word to Mons. St. Auge, hoping that he would be 
able in some way:or other to detain his adopted daugh- 
ter. Arnold however was not to be delayed or trifled 
with. He sternly demanded the captive by the name of 
Noble in the Governor’s name, and the nuns were awed 
into submission... Fanny, weeping and trembling, was de- 
livered up by those who wept and trembled too. She 
accompanied Arnold to the gate of the nunnery, but the 
idea of leaving forever those whom she loved, and going 
with a company of armed men she knew not whither, 
was too overwhelming, and she sunk upon the ground. 
Her cries and lamentations drew the people around her, 
and she exclaimed bitterly against the cruelty of forcing 
her away, declaring that she could not and would not go 
any further as a prisoner with those frightful soldiers. At 
this time an English officer appeared in the crowd; he 
reasoned with her, soothed her, and persuaded her to 
walk with him, assuring her the guard should be dismiss- 
ed, and no injury befalher. As they passed by the door 
of Mons. St. Auge, on their way to the inn, her grief 
and exclamations were renewed, and it was with the great- 
est difficulty that she could be persuaded to proceed. 
But the guard had vee fallen back, and were too near 
to prevent a rescue had an attempt been made. Capt. 


McClure, the English officer,promised her that she should 
be permitted to visit her French parents the next day. 
She found them in tears, but they could not detain her. 
Mons. St. Auge gave her a handful of money, and em- 
braced her, blessed her, and rushed out of the room. 


His lady. supplied her with clothes, and their parting was: 
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smost affectionate and affecting. She lived to a consider- 
ably advanced age, but she’ could never speak of this 
scene without-visible and deep emotion. 

She was carried down the river to Quebeck, where she 
tarried a few days, and.then sailed with Capt. Wilson for 
Boston. She arrived at-that port in July, one month be- 
fore she was fourteen years of age. She was joyfully 
received by her friends, but her father did not long sur- 
vive her return. After ‘his death she resided in the fam- 
ily of Capt. Wilson at Boston, until she had acquired the 
English language, of which before she -was-almost entire- 
ly ignorant. She:then went to Newbury and lived in 
the family of a relative of her father, whereshe found a 
home, and that:peace to which she had long been a stran- 
ger. “Her education ‘had qualified her for the instruction 
of youth, and she partially devoted herself to that em- 
ployment. She was engaged in a school at Hampton, 
where she formed an acquaintance with Mr. Jonathan 
Tilton, a gentleman of good property in Kensington, 
whom she married about the year 1776. He died in 
1798. In1801,she married Mr. John Shute of New- 
market, and lived ‘in the village of Newfields in that town 
till her death, in September, 1819. She was much re- 
spected and esteemed in life, and her death was, as her 
life had been, that of .a christian. 








List of the officers in the three Continental Battalions raised 
in New-Hampshire, in 1776. 
FIRST BATTALION. 
Joseph eh & Nottingham, colonel. 
George Reid, Londonderry, lieutenant colonel. 
Jerry Gilman, Plaistow, major. 
Caleb Stark, Derryfield, adjutant. 
Benjamin Kimball, Plaistow, paymaster. 
Patrick Cogan, Durham, quarter-master. 
John Hale, Hollis, surgeon. 
Jonathan Poole, Hollis, surgeon’s mate. 
Samuel Cotton, Litchfield, chaplain. 
Companies. 
i. Isaac Farwell, Charlestown, captain ; James Tag- 
gart, Peterborough, lieutenant ; Jeremiah Pritchard, New- 
Ipswich, 2d do.; Jonathan Willard, Charlestown, ensign. 
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2. Jason Wait, Alstead, captain; Peleg Williams, 
Charlestown, Jiewtenant,; William Bradford, Amherst, 
2d do. ; Joseph Lawrence, Walpole, ensign. 

3. Amos Emerson, Chester, captain; Jonathan Em- 
erson, Dunstable,leutenant ; William Lee, Lyndeborough, 
2d do. ; Simeon Morrill, Chester, ensign. 

4. Amos Morrill, Epsom, captain ; Nathaniel M’Cau- 
ley, L’  hfield, lieutenant ; Barzillai How, Hillsborough, 
2d do; David "Mudget, Gilmanton, ensign. 

5. Ebenezer Frye, Pembroke, captain ; John Moore, 
jun. Pembroke, lieutenant ; Asa Senter, Londonderry, 
2d do. ; Joshua Thompson, Londonderry, ensizn. 

6. John House, Hanover, captain ; James Gould, 
Cockermouth, lieutenant ; Daniel Clap, Hanover, 2d do ; 
Thomas Blake, Lebanon, ensign. 

7. Nathaniel Hutchins, Hopkinton, captain ; Simon 
Sartel, Charlestown, lieutenant; William Hutchins, 
Weare, 2d do. ; Samuel Sweat, Kingston, ensign. 

8. William Scott, Peterborough, captain ; Moody Dus- 
tin, Litchfield, lidutenand ; Josiah Munroe, Amherst, 
2d do. ; Francis Chandonnet, Quebeck, ensign. 


SECOND BATTALION. 

Nathan Hale, Rindge, colonel. 

Winborn Adams, Durham, liewienant colonel. 

Benjamin Titcomb, Dover, major. 

William Elliot, Excter, adjutant. 

Jerry Foge, Kensington , paymaster. 

Richard Brown, Unity, quarter-master. 

William Parker, jun. Exeter, surgeon. 

Peletiah Warren, Berwick, surgeon’s mate. 

Augustus Hibbard, Claremont, chaplain. 

Companies. 

1. James Norris, Epping, captain; John Colcord, 
New-Market, liewtenant; James Nichols, Brentwood, 
2d do; Josiah Meloon, Sandown, ensign. 

2. John Drew, Barrington, captain ; William Wallace, 
Northwood, lieutenant ; David Gilman, Raymond, 2d do.; 
William M. "Bell, New-Castle, ensign. 

3. James Carr, Somersworth, captain ; Samuel Cher- 
ry, Londonderry, liewtenant ; Pelatiah Whittemore, New: 
Ipswich, 2d do. ; George Ffrost, Greenland, ensign. 

4. Frederick M. Bell, Dover, captain ; Thomas Har- 
dy, Pelham, lieutenant ; Ebenezer Light, Exeter, 2d do. ; 
Samuel Adams, Durham, ensign. 
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5. Caleb Robinson, Exeter, captain ; Moses Dustin, 
Candia, lieutenant; Michael Hoit, Newtown, 2d do. ; 
Luke Woodbury, Salem, ensign. 

6. William Rowel, Epping, captain; Enoch Chase, 
Dever, lieutenant ; Benjamin Nute, Rochester 2d do. ; 
Joshua Mirrow, Rochester, ensign. 

4. Elijah Clayes, Fitzwilliam, captain ; Samuel Brad- 
ford, Amherst, lieutenant ; Joseph Potter, Fitzwilliam, 
2d do. ; William Taggart, Hillsborough, ensign. 

8. Samuel Blodget, Goffstown, captain; James Crom- 
bie, Rindge, lieutenant ; Noah Robinson, Exeter, 2d do. ; 
David Forsythe, Chester, ensign. 


THIRD BATTALION. 
Alexander Scammel, Durham, colonel. 
Andrew Colburn, Marlborough, liewt. colonel. 
Henry Dearborn, Nottingham, major. 
Nicholas Gilman, Exeter, adjutant. 
William Weeks, jun. Greenland, paymaster. 
James Blanchard, Dunstable, quarter-master. 
Ivory Hovey, Berwick, surgeon. 

+——, surgeon’s mate. 

Nathaniel Porter, New-Durham, chaplain. 





Companies, 

1. Isaac Frye, Wilton, captain; William Hawkins, 
Wilton, lieutenant ; Ezekiel Goodale, Temple, 2d do. ; 
Samuel Leman, Hollis, enstgn. 

2. Richard Weare, Hampton Falls, captain ; James 
Wedgwood, Northampton, lieutenant ; Thomas Simpson, 
Haverhill,2d do. ; Nathaniel Leavitt, Hampton, ensign. 

3. William Ellis, Keene, captain ; Eben Fletcher, Ches- 
terfield, liewtenant ; Benjamin Ellis, Keene, 2d do. ; Jo- 
seph Facy, Walpole, ensign. 

4. Zachariah Beal, Portsmouth, captain ; Nathaniel 
Gilman, New-Market, lieutenant ; John Dennit, Ports- 
mouth, 2d do. ; Joseph Boynton, Stratham, ensign. 

5. Michael M’Clary, Epsom, captain; Andrew 
M’Gaffey, Epsom, lieutenant ; Joseph Hilton, Deerfield, 
2d do. ; Dudley Chase, Stratham, ensign. 

6. Daniel Livermore, Concord, captain ; David M’- 
Gregore, Londonderry, lieutenant; Amos Coburn, 


Chesterfield, 2d do. ; Nathan Hoit, Moultonborough, 


ensign. 
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7. Benjamin Stone, Atkinson, captain ; Benjamin Hick- 
cox, Campton, lieutenant ; Amos Webster, Plymouth, 2d 
do. ; Joshua Eaton, Goffstown, ensign. 

8. James Gray, Epsom, -captain ; Joseph Huntoon, 
Kingston, lieutenant ; Adna Penniman, Moultonborough, 
2d do. ; Jonathan Cass, Epping, ensign. 








ASSOCIATION IN NEW-HAMPSHIRE, TO STAND BY THE PROTES- 
TANT SUCCESSION—1697. 


Whereas there has been a horrid and detestable con- 
spiracy formed and carried on by the papists and other 
wicked and traitorous persons, for assassinating his Maj- 
esty’s royal person, in order to encourage an invasion 
from France on England, to subvert our religion, laws and 
liberty—Wee, whose names arc hereunto subscribed, do 
heartily,sincerely and solemnly profess,testify and declare 
—that his present Majesty King William is rightfull and 
lawfull King of the Realms of England, Scotland and 
freland, and that neither the late King James nor the 
pretended Prince of Wales, nor any other person hath 
any right whatsoever to thesame. And we do mutually 
promise and engage to stand by and assist each other to 
the utmost of our power in the support and defence of 
his Majesty’s most sacred person and government, against 
the late King James and all his adherents. And in 
case his Majesty come to any violent or untimely death 
(which God forbid! ) we do hereby further freely and 
unanimously oblige ourselves to unite, associate and stand 
by each other in revenging the same upon his enemies 
and their adherents, and in supporting and defending the 
succession of the Crown according toan act made in the 
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first year of the reignof King William and Queen Mary, 

entituled “an’act declaring the rights and liberties of the 

subject, and’ settling the succession of the Crown.” 
Signed 14th 10mo.- 1697.. 


John Plaisted, William Vaughan, 
Samuel Leavitt, Richard Waidron, 
John Redman, John Usher, Lt. Gov. 
David Lavans, Nath. Fryer, 

John Hall, Peter Coffin, 

Thomas Chesley, Robert Elliot, 
Richard Jones, Shadraek Waldron,. 
Theodore Atkinson, Samuel Dow, 

John Tucke, John Hatch. 


William Patridge, Lt. Gov. 








Lupeman’s Propnecy.—Between sixty and’ seventy 
years ago, there flourished in Holland a famous physi 
cian of the name of Ludeman, who was much admired 
as a prodigy of learning ; but, like many others before 
him, he had become a devotee of judicial astrology, and 
made that study the principal business of his life. His 
predictions were in general very little regarded ; the fol- 
lowing, however, respecting America, is a: subject of cu- 
riosity among the Hollanders. It was written in 1757, 
when the war between Great-Britain and France had 
broken out. 


“Your Independence, O lovely America! will be a 
steady counterbalance to: the fierce commotions of the 
old world ; this is a triumph of glory which is reserved 
to you alone. My friends, the planets, who are the silent 
patrons of your dombiicn. appear attentive to the contin- 
uance of your prosperity ; naturally no misfortunes im- 
pend on your head, the envy of avaricious nations only 
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excepted. Regard not these: you will rather live to see 
them ruined and broken, than to experience a period in 
which they can be detrimental to you.” 








INDIAN SAGACITY. 


At the mouth of Baker’s river, in the town of Ply- 
mouth, the Indians had a settlement, where have been 
found Indian graves, bones, gun-barrels. stone mortars, 
pestles and other utensils in use among them. In this 
place, it is said they were attacked by Capt. Baker, 
(from whom the river derives its name) and a party from 
Haverhill, Mass. who defeated them, killed a number, 
and destroyed a large quantity of fur. There is a tradi- 
tional story respecting an expedition of Capt. Baker, 
which if correct, and we see no reason to doubt its cor- 
rectness, shews the sagacity of the Indians.—A friendly 
Indian had accompanied Capt. B. in his expedition, and 
from the movements of the savages, was satisfied that 
they had sent to Winnepisiogee or tn onds for 
aid. He assured Capt. B. of the fact, and told him what 
they did must be done immediately ; that they had better 
make their escape, or they would be overpowered by 
numbers and be destroyed. Andon their march down 
the river Pemigewassct, he urged them not to stop, telling 
them they would be pursued. Bat when they reached 
the brook at Salisbury village, the men were so fatigued 
that they said they must stop and refresh themselves. 
The Indian told them to build each one a fire, and cut sev- 
eral sticks a piece to broil their meat on, or to burn the 
end of each as though thus used, and stick them in the 
ground, and then proceed as soon as possible. It was 
but a very short time after they had set out before 
the Indians came to the place where they had refreshed, 
and counting the fires and number of sticks, said the En- 


glish were too strong for them, and gave up the pursuit. 
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